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"  At  all  events  I  know  what  is  my  own  duty. 
I  cannot  forget  the  power  given  me  when  I 
was  made  a  priest^  or  the  clear  teaching  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  or  the  promise  of  Christ  Him 
self,  or  the  universal  practice  of  the  Church 
in  all  ages;  and  in  this  respect  I  will  en 
deavour,  God  helping  me,  not  to  handle  the 
Word  of  God  deceitfully,  but  shall  always  be 
at  my  post  in  the  confessional  when  desired, 
and  ready  to  whisper  into  the  ear  of  penitence 
the  sweet  word  of  God's  absolution,  and  to 
guide  the  anxious  soul  in  the  paths  of  peace" 

Sermon  by  Mr  RODWELL,  of  St  Ethelburga's, 
Bishopsgate  Street,  quoted  in  The  Church 
Times  of  26th  September  1873. 
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PREFACE 

SOME  apology  may  well  seem  to  be  needed  for  a  book 
on  hearing  confessions  which  is  in  no  sense  a  treatise, 
but  confessedly  elementary.  Hearing  confessions  is 
admittedly  a  work  which  calls  for  a  scientific  equipment 
on  the  part  of  the  confessor.  But  there  are  matters 
in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  this  ministry,  some 
of  them  in  themselves  small,  with  which  a  scientific 
treatise  could  not  be  expected  to  deal.  The  traditional 
method  of  hearing  confessions  is  based  on  the  practical 
experience  of  the  Church,  and  much  of  this  is  not  to  be 
found  in  books.  And  many  of  our  difficulties  in  Eng 
land  arise  from  the  fact  that  we  have  largely  lost  touch 
with  the  living  tradition  of  the  Church.  Priests  often 
find  their  way  gradually  to  a  fulness  of  Catholic  faith 
and  practice  when  they  have  been  brought  up  in  an 
uncatholic  atmosphere,  and  ordained  with  too  little 
knowledge  of  their  position  or  duties  as  Catholic  priests. 
They  are  led  to  make  their  own  confessions,  and  then 
to  hear  the  confessions  of  the  faithful,  without  any  but 
the  slightest  possible  acquaintance  with  the  practice. 
As  parish  priests  they  cannot  well  avoid  hearing  con 
fessions  until  they  have  equipped  themselves  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  for  the  task.  Books  professing 
to  guide  them  are  sometimes  written  by  those  who  are 
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themselves  imperfectly  instructed  in  the  theology  of 
Penance,  or  who  hold  some  peculiar  "  Anglican " 
positions  and  have  inherited  an  Anglican  tradition  of 
hearing  confessions,  a  few  generations  old  and  con 
flicting  in  important  practical  respects  with  the  Catholic 
tradition.  The  laity  are  often  confused  and  perplexed 
by  the  methods  of  confessors  to  whom  they  go.  One 
priest  will  convert  what  is  in  Catholic  practice  a  simple, 
business-like  transaction  into  a  sort  of  "  heart  to  heart  " 
conference  between  priest  and  penitent,  prefaced  and 
concluded  with  extempore  prayer,  producing  in  the 
latter  irritation  and  dismay,  and  tending,  if  he  is  not 
confirmed  in  his  convictions  and  habits,  to  put  him  off 
coming  to  confession.  Others  again  will,  with  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world,  make  hearing  confessions  an 
occasion  of  a  questioning  which  serves  no  useful  pur 
pose,  while  it  embarrasses  the  penitent,  or  of  wearisome 
and  unprofitable  sermonising  :  or  they  will  set  im 
possible  penances,  or  give  counsel  which  betrays  an 
ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  Christian  ascetics. 
Sometimes  one  will  hear  of  a  priest  discouraging  those 
who  come  to  him  from  a  frequency  of  confession  which 
has  been  recommended  by  skilled  advisers,  or  objecting 
to  the  use  of  a  form  of  the  confiteor  which  is  common 
among  Catholics.  Or  the  confessor  will  rise  and  lay  his 
hands,  sometimes  even  press  them,  upon  the  penitent's 
head  while  giving  absolution,  instead  of  remaining 
seated  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Penitents  are  often  nervous  and  therefore  easily 
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worried  by  eccentricities  of  this  kind,  while  in  numerous 
cases  they  are  themselves  ill-instructed  and  therefore 
peculiarly  liable  to  suffer  from  the  blunders  of  con 
fessors  who  do  not  know  their  business. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  work,  slight  as  it  is,  will  do  some 
thing  to  put  priests  in  touch  with  traditional  Catholic 
procedure  both  in  handling  the  subject  of  confession 
and  in  hearing  confessions,  that  it  will  show  them 
some  mistakes  to  be  avoided  and  indicate  broadly  the 
lines  on  which  they  should  seek  by  study  and  practice 
to  become  expert  in  a  most  important  department  of 
their  work  for  souls. 

A.  H.  BAVERSTOCK. 

HINTON  MARTEL, 
2nd  July  1914. 
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THE   PRIEST  AS  CONFESSOR 

CHAPTER  I 
ON  PREACHING  PENANCE 


Socrates.  tpwrG)  irbrepov  (L  rts  6fJ,o\oyr](rtj  &v  rip  TTOLTIT^OV  r) 

CritO.    TTOlfJT^OV. 

Plato's  "  Crito." 

THE  prejudice  commonly  entertained  in  a  Protestant 
country  against  confession  makes  the  preaching  of 
Penance  both  necessary  and  difficult.  Most  certainly 
it  is  necessary  to  preach  Penance,  and  to  preach  it 
plainly.  To  hold  our  peace  on  the  subject  is  plainly 
wrong.  It  is  to  hide  the  light  under  a  bushel  instead 
of  setting  it  on  a  candlestick  :  to  be  guilty  of  betraying 
a  trust.  The  fact  that  a  congregation  will  be  likely  to 
take  offence  at  the  preaching  of  any  part  of  the  gospel 
cannot  possibly  excuse  us  from  the  duty  of  proclaiming 
it,  although  it  may  dictate  careful  consideration  of  the 
wisest  method  of  discharging  this  duty.  A  priest  needs 
to  remember  his  responsibility  in  this  matter  for  the 
souls  committed  to  him,  and  may  well  pray  "  Deliver 
me  from  blood-guiltiness,  O  God."  He  will  do  well  to 
consider  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  failure  of 
some  of  those  to  whom  he  preaches  to  accept  the  re 
ligion  of  the  cross.  He  is  bound  to  preach  it  clearly 
and  unequivocally  and  to  take  the  consequences.  Too 
13 
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often  clergy  fail  to  preach  Penance  for  the  fear  of  empty 
ing  their  churches  and  so  losing  opportunities  of  edify 
ing  souls.  It  must  be  remembered  that  while  the 
faithful  preaching  of  the  whole  gospel  will  repel  some, 
it  will  inevitably  attract  others,  and  that  it  is  better, 
worlds  better,  to  make  a  few  real  converts  than  to  hold 
together  a  large  congregation  on  the  basis  of  a  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  grasp  of  the  faith.  For  growth  in 
grace  does  postulate  growth  in  knowledge  of  the  faith, 
and  the  spiritual  effectiveness  of  work  depends  on  the 
faithfulness  of  the  clergy  in  proclaiming  the  truths  of 
religion.  There  are  whole  classes  of  persons  in  the 
country  who  are  needing  the  deliverance  that  confes 
sion  and  absolution  can  bring  them.  Many  of  them 
will  at  first  bitterly  resent  having  the  remedy  put  before 
them  which  later  they  will  come  to  understand  and 
welcome.  To  leave  them  in  ignorance  for  fear  of  a 
little  hurt  to  their  feelings,  their  prejudice  or  their 
pride,  will  be  a  tenderness  as  criminal  and  cruel  as 
would  be  that  of  a  surgeon  who  forbore  to  tell  his  patient 
an  operation  was  needed,  or  to  perform  the  operation, 
for  fear  of  giving  pain.  The  results  in  the  one  case 
may  easily  be  as  fatal  to  the  soul  as  to  the  body  in  the 
other. 

It  is  necessary  to  insist  upon  this,  because  there  can 
be  no  question  whatever  that  souls  are  suffering,  and  in 
danger  of  perishing,  all  over  the  country,  owing  to  a 
lack  of  courage  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  which  keeps 
them  from  proclaiming  the  value  and  need  of  confession, 
the  power  of  absolution  and  the  conditions  of  receiving 
it.  As  we  shall  see  presently,  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  wisdom  in  choosing  the  method  of  instructing 
those  who  are  ignorant  and  prejudiced.  What  we  are 
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concerned  to  point  out  now  is  that  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt  that  to  neglect  such  instruction  is  a  criminal 
neglect,  the  timidity  which  leads  to  it  an  unworthy 
cowardice,  and  the  result  of  it  very  terrible  loss  to  souls. 
"  Why  was  I  never  told  of  this  before  ?  "  a  lady  ex 
claimed,  after  making  her  first  confession.  "  I  should 
have  been  saved  years  of  misery."  It  is  sad  to  think 
of  the  numbers  there  are  who  were  once  communicants, 
but  who  keep  away  year  after  year  from  our  altars. 
They  fell  into  mortal  sin,  and  the  guilt  of  it  is  a  secret 
burden  on  their  souls  :  they  feel,  and  it  is  a  right  instinct 
which  leads  them  to  feel,  that  they  need  to  be  formally 
reconciled  with  God  before  they  dare  approach  His 
altar.  Yet  none  has  told  them  how  they  may  obtain 
the  pardon  and  the  peace  they  desire  :  and  they  go  on 
bearing  a  burden  which  is  rendered  the  more  tragic 
because  it  is  so  unnecessary.  Surely  any  priest,  as 
he  looks  down  from  the  pulpit  upon  those  who  come 
Sunday  by  Sunday  to  hear  his  message,  must  reckon 
on  the  certainty  that  many  of  those  who  listen  to  him 
will  be  in  dire  need  of  the  pardon  ministered  through 
the  Precious  Blood  in  absolution  ;  while  even  the  best 
and  holiest  may  be  aided  by  the  use  of  this  sacrament 
to  a  growth  in  holiness. 

It  is  necessary  to  preach  Penance.  There  is  a  large 
number  of  clergy  who  feel  this.  Their  consciences 
will  not  allow  them  to  hold  their  peace  on  a  subject 
where  the  salvation  of  souls  is  so  much  at  stake.  But 
in  their  anxiety  to  avoid  giving  offence  they  preach  it  so 
obscurely,  wrapping  it  up  in  the  silver  paper  of  peri 
phrasis,  that  they  succeed  in  neither  offending  nor  con 
verting  anyone.  They  have  a  kind  of  idea  that  the 
people  who  are  ready  to  receive  the  message  of  pardon 
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through  the  Precious  Blood  by  means  of  a  good  con 
fession  will  see  what  they  mean,  while  others,  not  yet 
ready  to  receive  it,  will  not  be  driven  away.  They 
forget  that,  while  they  are  accustomed  to  detect  the 
purport  of  religious  periphrasis,  their  hearers,  especially 
if  they  belong  to  the  less  educated  classes,  are  not  so 
accustomed,  but  expect  to  be  taught  simple  truths  and 
definite  practices  in  a  manner  which  is  simple,  practical 
and  definite.  The  usual  result  of  such  teaching  is 
that  it  is  understood  by  those  who  do  not  need  it,  while 
those  who  stand  in  most  vital  need  of  it  entirely  miss 
what  it  is  sought  to  convey  to  them  by  such  guarded 
and  tortuous  methods.  "  We  knew  quite  well  what  he 
meant,"  said  two  domestic  servants,  both  regular  peni 
tents,  in  describing  a  sermon  of  this  timid  and  circuitous 
description,  "  but  nobody  who  didn't  go  to  confession 
would."  1 

But  what  about  the  priest  who  has  a  congregation 
who,  generally  speaking,  are  in  utter  ignorance  on  the 
subject  of  confession,  regarding  it  in  the  lurid  light  with 

1  "  No  matter  how  stupid  we  are,  if  we  would  only  put  into  plain 
words  what  we  believe  about  the  Church,  mass,  confession,  etc., 
I  am  sure  people  would  begin  to  believe,  because  it  is  Christ's  doctrine 
and  not  ours,  but  as  long  as  we  go  on  wrapping  up  everything  in 
silver  paper  and  aiming  at  being  misunderstood,  we  shall  never  make 
any  real  progress.  ...  It  is  not '  extreme  '  clergy  that  are  wanted,  but 
clergy  who  are  quite  clear  what  they  mean  to  teach,  and  are  deter 
mined  so  far  as  they  can  to  be  understood  ;  and  that  is  the  un 
pardonable  sin  in  the  '  Anglican  '  part  of  the  Church,  where  you 
may  think  anything  you  please  as  long  as  you  don't  say  it  definitely 
and  clearly.  I  am  afraid  this  is  an  old  grievance,  but  I  think  it  is 
the  great  fact  that  explains  how  it  is  that  England  is  still  so  '  a- 
Catholic,'  not  anti-Catholic,  on  the  one  hand,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  lights  and  vestments  are  being  used  all  over  the  country." — 
Extract  from  the  (unpublished)  letters  of  a  missionary  priest.  Vide 
note  at  end  of  chapter. 
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which  Protestant  literature  invests  it,  as  an  invention 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Evil  One  for  the  enslavement  of 
souls  ?  Such  congregations  do  exist,  and  it  may  easily 
happen  to  a  priest  to  be  suddenly  placed  in  charge  of 
one.  Confession  will  not  be  the  only  difficulty.  The 
congregation  are  frankly  Protestant.  They  belong  to 
the  Catholic  Church,  but  have  been  taught  an  alien 
system  of  religion  :  their  beliefs  are  those  of  little  Bethel. 
They  will  object  to  the  ordinary  decencies  of  worship 
and  consider  outward  reverence  a  superstitious  and  un- 
spiritual  formalism.  It  is  plainly  the  duty  of  a  priest 
to  teach  such  people  the  religion  to  which  they  are 
bound  by  their  baptismal  vows,  even  at  the  risk  of 
sending  many  of  them  to  the  chapel  where  they  will 
get  the  religion  they  have  always  held.  But  some,  at 
any  rate,  will  stay  and  learn.  They  will  learn  some 
things  more  readily  than  others.  But  their  prejudice 
against  the  confessional  will  die  harder  than  most  other 
prejudices,  and  plain  teaching  about  Penance  will  risk 
sending  away  some  who  are  learning  other  things,  and 
who  might  be  brought  in  time  to  shed  their  prejudice 
against  this.  Is  not  a  priest  justified  under  such  cir 
cumstances  in  withholding  for  a  time  all  teaching  on 
this  subject,  lest  he  should  do  more  harm  than  good 
to  souls  ? 

Before  answering  this  question,  let  us  consider  an 
other  case.  This  is  the  case  of  a  congregation  not  so 
much  steeped  in  an  alien  religion,  but  innocent  rather 
of  any  real  depth  of  religious  conviction  :  a  congrega 
tion  of  ordinary  people  with  some  idea  of  loyalty  to  their 
Church,  a  high  standard  of  respectability,  a  liking  for  a 
certain  amount  of  decent  ceremonial,  a  willingness  to 
come  to  Church,  to  be  confirmed,  receive  the  Blessed 
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Sacrament,  and  so  on,  but  with  no  great  heights  of 
spiritual  fervour,  and  certainly  no  depths  of  contrition. 
To  speak  to  these  people  about  confession  is  to  shock 
their  complacency  and  to  check  their  good-natured 
readiness  to  support  their  Church,  listen  to  its  teaching 
and  value  its  privileges.  Must  not  a  priest  in  this  case 
aim  rather  at  creating  an  atmosphere  of  deeper  spiritual 
reality  and  avoid  upsetting  a  going  concern  by  preach 
ing  a  doctrine  which  is  certain  to  irritate  ? 

I  venture  to  answer  that  nothing  can  excuse  a  priest 
from  the  plain  duty  of  preaching  the  whole  gospel. 
He  must  be  able  to  say  with  St  Paul,  "  I  have  not 
shunned  to  declare  unto  you  the  whole  counsel  of  God." 
If  one  person  in  his  flock  is  needing  confession  and  dies 
without  it  because  no  word  was  ever  spoken  to  bring 
him  to  it,  the  priest  incurs  a  responsibility  far  more 
terrible  than  that  of  offending  those  who  are  not  humble 
enough  to  learn  the  faith  which  they  promised  at 
baptism  to  believe. 

The  fact  that  a  congregation  is  "  not  ready  "  to  be 
taught  about  confession,  even  when  this  is  the  case— 
and  the  timidity  of  some  priests  makes  them  often  far 
too  ready  to  assume  that  it  is — is  no  excuse  for  not 
preaching  it.  But,  let  me  hasten  to  add,  it  is  a  good 
reason  for  care  as  to  the  method  and  time  of  preaching 
it.  Obviously  it  is  of  little  use  to  speak  about  con 
fession  to  those  who  have  no  contrition.  It  is  a  com 
monplace  of  religion  that  true  contrition  secures  for 
giveness,  while  without  contrition  confession  is  useless. 
We  must,  of  course,  add  that  true  contrition  will  involve 
the  intention  of  doing  all  that  is  known  to  be  God's  will 
to  make  reparation  for  sin,  and  so,  with  those  who  are 
properly  instructed,  will  necessarily  include  the  purpose 
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of  confession.  It  follows  then  that  an  unconverted 
congregation  will  need  simple  mission  preaching  cal 
culated  to  produce  a  horror  of  sin  and  a  fear  of  judgment 
to  prepare  it  for  the  proclaiming  of  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance.  Again,  while  it  is  often  necessary  to  proclaim 
unpopular  truths  to  deliver  our  own  souls,  we  do  well 
to  remember  that  we  cannot  hope  to  get  people  to 
confession  who  are  not  in  the  right  frame  of  mind  to 
receive  our  teaching.  For  this  reason  it  is  often  wise 
to  keep  the  subject  of  confession  for  a  time  in  the  back 
ground  in  our  general  preaching,  and  to  aim  rather  at 
producing  the  kind  of  atmosphere  which  will  render 
the  people  sufficiently  in  earnest  about  their  souls  to 
welcome  further  teaching.  A  good  plan  in  many  cases 
is  to  have  mission  sermons,  in  which  we  bring  home  to 
people  the  spiritual  truths,  such  as  the  holiness  of  God, 
and  the  horror  of  sin,  which  they  accept  without  ques 
tion,  but  have  not  really  faced  as  they  need  to  do,  and 
to  follow  up  the  sermon  by  an  instruction  for  which 
only  those  who  wish  to  do  so  need  stay.  Those  who 
remain  for  the  instruction  will  do  so  expecting  to  learn, 
and  in  some  measure  prepared  to  consider  sympathetic 
ally  what  we  have  to  say  to  them. 

While  we  have  to  be  courageous  in  bearing  our  wit 
ness,  and  absolutely  faithful  in  delivering  our  message 
to  a  world  which  will  always  show  some  hostility  to  the 
religion  of  the  Cross,  we  do  need  to  remember  that  we 
cannot  work  faster  than  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that 
we  need  to  be  patient,  as  assuredly  He  is  patient,  with 
those  who  are  slow  to  learn.  We  have  to  expect  some 
irritation  and  opposition  ;  and  the  priest  who  loses 
patience  or  loses  heart  on  this  account  is  an  unworthy 
follower  of  his  Master.  To  be  too  impatient  to  explain 
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carefully  the  reasonableness  of  the  religion  we  teach, 
or  to  deal  carefully  and  sympathetically  with  objec 
tions  and  difficulties  which  the  inherited  prejudices  and 
untaught  condition  of  so  many  of  our  countrymen 
render  natural  and  inevitable,  is  to  court  ceitain 
failure.  We  have  to  deal  lovingly  and  patiently  with 
the  waywardness  of  God's  children,  not  to  weary  of 
them,  not  to  expect  them  to  receive  all  at  once  teaching 
that  is  new  to  them,  above  all  not  to  yield  to  scorn  at 
what  seems  their  stupidity  or  obstinacy.  To  fling 
down  before  them  the  truths  which  we  have  not  thor 
oughly  and  carefully  shown  to  be  truths  of  our  religion 
with  an  air  of  finality,  as  if  we  would  say  "  this  is  the 
Catholic  Faith  :  take  it  or  leave  it,"  is  not  only  a  fatal 
mistake  which  defeats  our  object ;  it  is  the  evidence  of  a 
temper  of  mind  which  contradicts  the  true  character 
of  a  shepherd  of  souls. 

For  this  reason  we  need  to  consider  carefully  the  best 
line  to  be  taken  in  leading  people  to  confession.  It  is 
not  always  wise  to  bring  prominently  forward  the  neces 
sity  of  confession.  The  Sacrament  of  Penance  is  of 
course  necessary  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  or 
dained — i.e.  the  forgiveness  of  mortal  sin  after  baptism. 
Necessary,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  sense  that,  while  God 
can  dispense  with  it,  as  He  can  with  any  sacrament, 
we  are  tied  to  its  use,  where  this  is  possible.  He  has 
revealed  no  other  method  by  which  the  penitent  can  be 
assured  of  pardon.  And  we  need  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  the  loose  Anglican  theology,  if  indeed  we  can 
dignify  it  by  the  name,  which  falls  short  of  maintaining 
this  necessity.  We  must  not  make  a  sacrament  a 
luxury  for  the  very  pious,  which  the  ordinary  Christian 
can  do  without,  or  a  desperate  remedy  for  the  very 
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wicked,  which  the  respectable  majority  can  dispense 
with.  But  the  fact  remains  that  many  who  are  hindered 
from  going  to  confession  by  moral  obstacles  as  real  as 
physical  hindrances,  who  suffer  from  no  lack  of  a  good 
will  or  readiness  to  do  all  that  God  requires  of  them, 
do  obtain  the  pardon  granted  to  honest  contrition,  and 
that  to  proclaim  a  necessity  which  they  are  not  yet  able 
to  grasp,  a  necessity  which  is  not  therefore  as  yet  a 
necessity  for  them,  is  probably  the  least  effectual  means 
of  overcoming  their  prejudice.  They  will  be  more  likely 
to  come  to  confession  if  it  is  set  before  them  as  a  response 
to  the  love  of  God,  the  natural  outcome  of  a  loving 
sorrow  which  seeks  to  humble  itself,  than  by  the  pro 
claiming  of  it  as  a  duty.  In  the  same  way  it  will  not  be 
wise  to  base  the  case  for  confession  simply  and  solely 
on  the  fact  that  the  Church  teaches  it,  when  we  are 
dealing  with  people  who  as  yet,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  have  little  idea  of  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
but  who  have  a  real  love  of  the  Bible  and  may  be  brought 
to  overcome  their  prejudices  by  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture  on  this  subject. 
People  are  very  differently  constituted,  and  what  will 
be  to  one  person  an  irresistible  argument  for  confession 
will  carry  no  conviction  to  another.  We  need,  there 
fore,  to  set  forth  the  truth  from  every  point  of  view. 
We  shall  bring  some  to  confession  because  they  have 
learned  to  accept  without  question  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  and  they  see  that  the  Church  teaches  it. 
Others  will  come  because  they  have  found  how  clearly 
the  Bible  teaches  confession  and  proclaims  the  power 
of  absolution  ;  others  again  because  they  have  been 
convinced  by  the  experience  of  those  who  have  found 
pardon  and  peace  in  a  good  confession  :  others  because 
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they  have  grasped  the  need  of  self-humiliation,  and  can 
imagine  nothing  more  wholesomely  humiliating  than 
confession.  Obviously  then  the  preacher  of  Penance 
must  try  every  method  of  leading  souls  to  this  practice, 
and  must  not  be  surprised,  still  less  vexed,  if  every 
method  seems  to  fail  with  some  of  those  whom  he  seeks 
to  reach. 

To  preach  the  truth,  plainly,  lovingly  and  insistently  : 
this  is,  after  all,  what  we  are  concerned  to  do.1  The 

1  "  Nearly  all  of  our  communicants  go  to  confession  ;  indeed,  we 
require  it  of  everyone  who  is  confirmed.  However  slack  the  rule 
of  the  Prayer  Book  may  be,  the  Bible  is  so  perfectly  clear,  '  Where 
fore  whosoever  shall  eat  of  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup  of  the  Lord 
unworthily,  shall  be  guilty  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  .  .  . 
For  he  that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh 
damnation  to  himself,  not  discerning  the  Lord's  body.'  But  here, 
where  our  people  are  constantly  falling  into  fearful  sins,  it  is  ab 
solutely  necessary  if  both  we  and  they  are  to  escape  damnation — 
they  for  their  careless  and  unworthy  communions,  and  ourselves 
for  leading  them  and  encouraging  them  into  ruin  of  body  and  soul. 
For  to  invite  people  wholesale  to  communicate,  unrepentant  and 
unabsolved,  seems  to  me  now  about  as  wicked  a  thing  as  any  priest 
can  do.  It  is  to  insult  God  and  to  ruin  our  flocks.  At  the  Day  of 
Judgment  two-thirds  of  the  unworthy  communions  made  every 
Easter  will,  I  am  convinced,  be  brought  home  to  us,  for  our  light- 
hearted  invitations  to  communion,  and  our  desire  to  get  a  whole  lot 
of  names  and  a  bigger  number  of  communicants  than  last  year,  or 
than  the  next  parish.  If  I  had  my  time  in  England  over  again,  I 
should  be  so  much  more  careful  to  lay  a  foundation  of  '  repentance 
from  dead  works,'  and  insist  so  much  more  on  the  necessity  of  con 
fession  and  absolution.  I  feel  now  that  when  I  was  at  B ,  I 

didn't  insist  upon  it  half  enough.  The  more  one  sees  of  real  mis 
sionary  work,  the  more  one  sees  the  folly  of  statistics,  and  the  sin 
and  mockery  of  crowding  one's  altars  with  unconverted  and  un 
repentant  communicants  :  enthusiasm  and  hymn-singing  and  ritual 
and  popularity  will  always  fill  a  church,  but  will  they  fill  heaven  ? 

Alas,  I  have  heard  it  said  that  some  of  my  own  men  at  B have 

got  careless  and  do  not  go  regularly  to  confession.  I  trust  it  isn't 
true — unless  they  have  either  given  up  sinning,  which  I  cannot  think, 
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results  must  be  left  in  the  hands  of  Him  Who  moves 
the  hearts  of  men. 

or  communicating,  which  I  do  not  think  likely.  But  if  it  is  so,  I 
hope  you  will  all  go  back  and  '  do  the  first  works.'  Christianity 
without  repentance  is  so  shallow." 

"  Do  what  you  can  in  preparing  F for  confirmation,  and  see 

that  he  makes  his  confession.  I  don't  think  any  good  comes  from 
starting  life  otherwise  than  by  confession  and  absolution — (a) 
pardon  and  (b)  peace.  Humbleness  must  come  before  all  things, 
otherwise  one  is  building  on  a  hopelessly  shaky  foundation.  Some 
times  I  think  we  just  reverse  the  collect.  Thus  :  '  Grant,  we  beseech 
Thee,  merciful  Lord,  to  Thy  faithful  people  peace  and  (if  they  feel 
the  need  of  it)  pardon,  that  they  may  serve  Thee  with  a  quiet  mind 
and  (thereby  sometime  hereafter)  be  cleansed  from  all  their  sins.' 
But  I  don't  think  this  can  be  the  right  way.  Last  Christmas  nearly 
all  our  communicants  came  to  confession,  but  they  don't  do  it  quite 
as  regularly  as  one  could  wish  ;  still,  there  is  plenty  of  time,  and 
'  he  that  belie veth  shall  not  make  haste.'  " — Extracts  from  the  letters 
of  a  missionary  priest. 

I  am  indebted  for  these  extracts  and  others  which  appear  in  the 
course  of  this  book  to  the  Rev.  L.  S.  Wason,  of  Cury  Vicarage,  Corn 
wall.  He  collected  some  years  ago  the  letters  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Wallop,  who  was  a  missionary  in  the  Bahamas  about  1897,  and  died 
a  few  years  later,  with  a  view  to  their  publication,  an  intention  not 
ultimately  carried  out.  He  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  the  col 
lected  letters  in  type  and  to  give  me  permission  to  make  use  of  them . 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  THEOLOGY  OF  PENANCE 

Nemo  sibi  dicat :  Occulte  ago,  apud  Deum  ago,  novit  Deus  qui  mihi 
ignoscit,  quia  in  corde  ago.  Ergo  sine  causa  dictum  est :  Quae 
solveritis  in  terra,  sohita  erunt  et  in  caelis  ? 

St  Augustine,  Serm.  XLIX. 

To  deal  at  all  adequately  with  the  theology  of  Penance 
would  require  a  volume.  Yet  a  single  chapter  touching 
on  the  subject,  with  a  view  to  indicating  the  main  lines 
of  such  a  theology,  considered  especially  in  relation  to 
our  formularies,  may  not  be  without  its  value.  It  will 
at  least  serve  to  point  out  the  danger  of  certain  lines 
of  teaching  about  Penance,  Anglican  rather  than 
Catholic,  which  may  be  found  plausibly  set  out  in  books 
dealing  with  the  subject,  and  which  underlie  a  great  deal 
of  the  practical  handling  of  confession  among  us.  In 
this,  as  in  so  many  matters,  a  correct  theology  is  the 
necessary  basis  of  practical  efficiency  ;  and  on  all  sides 
we  are  suffering  for  want  of  this  correct  theology. 

For  instance,  it  is  sometimes  maintained  that  the 
Church  of  England,  unlike  the  rest  of  Catholic  Christen 
dom,  makes  confession  a  wholly  optional  matter. 
"  All  may,  some  should,  none  must,"  was  a  dictum 
applied  lately  in  a  parish  magazine,  setting  this  sacra 
ment  of  the  Church  on  a  level  with  the  teetotal  pledge. 
It  is,  of  course,  true  that  confession  is  voluntary.  But 
then  so  is  confirmation,  and  so  is  Holy  Communion,  in 
the  sense  that  no  compulsion  is  or  can  be  rightly 
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employed  to  bring  people  to  these  sacraments.  The 
Church,  while  she  offers  the  grace  of  the  sacraments 
freely  to  all  and  lovingly  invites  men  to  their  use,  forces 
them  upon  none.  It  is  true  that  confirmation,  or  at 
least  the  will  and  readiness  to  be  confirmed,  are  re 
quired  as  a  condition  of  communion,  while  there  is  no 
similar  condition  of  confession.  This  is  only  after  all 
to  say  that  the  Church,  while  warning  individuals 
against  sacrilegious  communion,  charging  them  to 
examine  themselves  carefully,  and  to  come  in  the 
"  wedding  garment "  of  a  conscience  free  from  mortal 
sin,  leaves  it  to  them  to  discover  whether  they  are  inv 
such  a  state  as  to  require  absolution,  a  means  of  secur 
ing  a  quiet  conscience  which  she  puts  clearly  before 
them. 

The  distinction  is  sometimes  made  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Roman  communion,  that 
in  the  one  case  there  is  no  positive  precept  to  go  to 
confession,  while  in  the  other  confession  is  required  at 
Easter.  No  doubt  it  is  true  that  in  practice  no  such 
precept  is  insisted  on  ;  no  priest  would  be  likely  to 
refuse  Easter  Communion  on  the  ground  that  Easter 
confession  had  been  neglected.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  requirement  of  confession 
at  Easter  is  a  part  of  the  canon  law,  unrepealed  and 
still  therefore  valid.  And  the  Homily  of  the  Resur 
rection,  in  the  Elizabethan  homilies,  can  be  quoted 
as  fairly  clear  evidence  that  at  this  period  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Easter  precept  of  confession  and  communion 
was  taken  for  granted.  The  homily  does  not  ex 
plicitly  mention  the  Sacrament  of  Penance.  But  the 
homilist  warns  the  faithful  to  avoid  a  "  mockage  "  of 
God's  "  holy  sacraments."  And  that  the  sacraments 
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are  the  two  of  Penance  and  Holy  Communion,  just 
received,  the  parallel  arrangement  of  sentence  after 
sentence  leaves  no  doubt. 

'  Ye  must  consider,"  he  writes,  "  that  ye  be  there 
fore  cleansed  and  renewed  that  ye  should  henceforth 
serve  God  in  holiness  and  righteousness.  .  . .  Whatsoever 
is  hitherto  done  and  committed,  Christ,  ye  see,  hath 
offered  you  pardon,  and  clearly  received  you  to  His 
favour  again,  in  full  surety  whereof  ye  have  Him  now 
inhabiting  and  dwelling  within  you." 

So  too,  a  little  earlier  in  the  same  homily  : 
"  What  a  shame  it  were  for  us,  being  thus  so  clearly 
and  freely  washed  from  our  sin,  to  return  to  the  filthi- 
ness  thereof  again  !  What  a  folly  were  it,  thus  endued 
with  righteousness,  to  lose  it  again  !  What  madness 
were  it  to  lose  the  inheritance  that  we  be  now  set  in, 
for  the  vile  and  transitory  pleasure  of  sin.  And  what 
an  unkindness  should  it  be,  when  our  Saviour  Christ  of 
His  mercy  is  come  to  us,  to  dwell  with  us  as  our  guest, 
to  drive  Him  from  us.  ...  How  can  we  find  in  our  hearts 
to  show  such  unkindness  to  Christ,  which  hath  now  so 
gently  called  us  to  mercy,  and  offered  Himself  unto  us, 
and  be  now  entered  within  us  ?  " 

When  the  homilist  reminds  his  hearers,  a  few  lines 
after  this  last  extract,  that  their  freedom  is  purchased 
with  the  Precious  Blood,  and  later  insists  that  "  without 
restitution  God  accepteth  not  your  confession,"  it 
seems  quite  impossible  to  evade  the  conclusion  already 
suggested,  that  a  transaction  as  definite  as  Holy  Com 
munion  has  given  forgiveness  of  sin  to  those  whom  he 
addresses  :  that  Easter  has  meant  two  sacraments,  not 
one  :  that  Easter  Communion  has  been  properly  pre 
pared  forr  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  Easter  confession. 
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It  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  assume  that  rules  of 
the  Church  which  have  been  well-nigh  forgotten  in  the 
long  period  of  torpor  and  laxity  from  which  we  are  now 
only  gradually  emerging,  are  therefore  not  to  be  held 
binding  upon  the  conscience  of  churchmen.  If  this 
were  so,  we  might  reasonably  argue  that  the  Church 
has  no  rule  of  Friday  abstinence,  or  of  daily  morning 
and  evening  prayer  :  so  generally  are  these  clear  rules 
neglected.  If  it  be  replied  that  these  are  set  out  plainly 
in  the  Prayer  Book,  while  we  find  there  no  express  re 
quirement  of  yearly  confession,  it  may  be  replied  that 
the  same  is  true  of  fasting  communion,  a  law  of  the 
whole  Church  with  which  the  Church  of  England  had 
no  authority  to  dispense,  and  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
she  has  not  attempted  to  dispense  with.  And  if  fasting 
communion  is  a  law  of  the  whole  Church,  unrepealed 
by  our  own  authorities,  is  not  the  same  true  of  yearly 
confession  ?  It  must  be  admitted  here  that  the  Order 
of  Communion,  issued  for  temporary  use  in  1548,  in  the 
exhortation  read  before  communion,  required  those  who 
did  not  go  to  confession  to  a  priest  not  to  be  offended 
with  those  who  did,  and  vice  versa,  an  injunction  re 
tained  until  1552.  It  is  possible  that  this  only  refers 
to  the  question  of  going  to  confession  before  each  com 
munion,  at  a  time  when  communion  was  infrequent ; 
it  does  not  refer  explicitly  to  the  Easter  communion.1 

1  Cranmer,  writing  about  1549,  says  :  "  We  must  seek  remission 
of  sins  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  desire  absolution."  The  con 
text  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  he  refers  to  the  use  of  the  Sacra 
ment  of  Penance.  Note  that  he  says  must,  not  may.  Later  on  in 
the  same  document  he  finds  fault  with  the  man  who  after  grievous 
sin  yields  to  the  temptation  ' '  to  trust  to  his  own  bare  imaginations, 
thinking  on  this  fashion  :  I  know  that  I  have  sinned,  and  yet  I  am 
of  this  opinion,  that  God  is  not  so  cruel  a  revenger,  but  that  He  hath 
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Anyhow,  the  Church  of  England  had  no  power  to  abro 
gate  a  custom  of  the  whole  Church  :  and  the  canon  of 
the  Lateran  council  remains,  still  unrepealed,  as  a  part 
of  our  canon  law.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
were  some  who  would  have  wished  to  abolish  what  was 
called  "  auricular  confession,"  but  they  wished  to 
abolish  much  that  was  Catholic,  and  the  Providence  of 
God  defeated  their  intentions.  It  should  be  noted  that 
Cosin,  one  of  the  revisers  of  our  present  service-book, 
gives  it  as  a  precept  of  the  Church  "  to  make  confession 
to  a  priest  and  receive  absolution,"  as  a  "good  pre 
paration  for  receiving  the  Blessed  Sacrament." 

It  is  quite  certain  that  Cosin  would  not  have  agreed 
with  the  maxim,  "  All  may,  some  should,  none  must,"  as 
applied  to  sacramental  confession  ;  for  he  writes  plainly 

t  that  in  the  case  of  mortal  sin  "  we  require  confession  of 

,  it  to  a  priest." 

But  it  will  be  well  to  quote  in  full  the  context  of  this 
utterance,  as  disposing  of  the  idea  sometimes  enter 
tained  that  the  Exhortation  in  the  Communion  Service 
makes  confession  an  entirely  optional  matter,  depending 
on  whether  the  sinner  feels  he  would  he  helped  by 
making  it.  Cosin's  commentary  on  it  makes  it  clear 
that  the  Prayer  Book  requires  a  communicant  to  come 
to  the  altar  with  a  quiet  conscience — quiet,  not  because 
it  is  unawakened  to  the  magnitude  of  its  sin,  but  because 
it  is  either  free  from  mortal  sin,  or  has  been  cleansed 

forgiven  me.     For  such  an  opinion  without  God's  word  is  not  a  true 

faith.  .  .  .  true  faith  must  ever  be  stayed  upon  the  certain  word  and 

.  work  of  God.     Now,  God  doth  not  speak  to  us  with  a  voice  sounding 

!  out  of  heaven  ;  but  He  hath  given  .  .  .  the  authority  to  forgive  sin  to 

the  ministers  of  the  Church.     Therefore  let  him  that  is  a  sinner  go  to 

one  of  them. ' ' — Short  Instruction  to  Christian  Religion,  for  the  Singular 

Profit  of  Children  and  Young  People. 
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from  such   sin   by   the   Sacrament   of   Penance.     He 
writes  : 

"  The  Church  of  England,  howsoever  it  holdeth  not 
Confession  and  Absolution  Sacramental,  that  is,  made 
unto  and  received  from  a  priest,  to  be  so  absolutely 
necessary  as  that  without  it  there  can  be  no  remission 
of  sins  ;  yet  by  this  place  it  is  manifest  what  she 
teacheth.  .  .  .  Our  '  if  he  feel  his  conscience  troubled  ! ' 
is  no  more  than  '  if  he  find  out  his  sins  '  (si  inveniat 
peccata)  ;  for  if  he  be  not  troubled  with  sin,  what  needs 
either  Confession  or  Absolution  ?  Venial  sins  that 
separate  not  from  the  grace  of  God  need  not  so  much 
to  trouble  a  man's  conscience.  If  he  hath  committed 
any  mortal  sin,  then  we  require  confession  of  it  to  a 
priest,  who  may  give  him,  upon  his  true  contrition  and 
repentance,  the  benefit  of  absolution,  which  takes  effect 
according  to  his  disposition  that  is  absolved." 

Behind  the  idea  of  confession  as  optional,  whatever 
the  sins  which  burden  the  soul,  there  lies  the  doctrine, 
utterly  unknown  to  the  Church,  that  the  sinner  may 
assure  himself  of  God's  pardon — -i.e.  in  effect  absolve 
himself.  Those  who  take  this  liberty  of  self-absolution 
may  well  note  the  warning  of  Cranmer,  already  quoted, 
that  "  such  an  opinion  without  God's  Word  is  not  true 
faith,"  or  again,  in  the  same  Short  Instruction,  that 
"  he  that  doth  not  obey  this  counsel,  but  being  either 
blind  or  proud,  doth  despise  the  same,  he  shall  not  find 
forgiveness  of  his  sins." 

Surely  we  have  here  abundant  evidence  that  the 
Church  of  England  has  not  forsaken  the  old  paths  of 
Catholic  doctrine  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance :  its  necessity  in  the  sense  that 
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we  are  bound  to  use  it,  if  possible,  under  the  circum 
stances  for  which  it  was  ordained — i.e.  when  we  have 
committed  mortal  sin  after  baptism.1 

The  strong  injunction  in  the  Office  for  the  Visitation 
of  the  Sick,  that  the  priest  is  to  "  move  "  the  sick 
person  to  make  his  confession,  "  if  he  feel  his  conscience 
troubled  with  any  weighty  matter,"  reinforces  this 
conclusion.  Bishop  Sparrow's  words,  in  his  Rationale 
upon  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  published  first  in 
1657,  are  worth  quoting  on  this  injunction.  "  It 
would  be  considered,"  he  writes,  "  whether  every  deadly 
sin  be  not  a  weighty  matter." 

There  are  two  moments  in  the  history  of  the  soul  when 
it  is  before  all  else  vital  that  it  should  be  free  from  the 
guilt  of  mortal  sin,  and  if  in  sin  it  imperatively  needs 
a  ministry  of  reconciliation.  The  one  is  when  it  ap 
proaches  the  altar,  to  receive  our  Lord,  the  other  when 
death  approaches  and  it  must  leave  the  body  to  face 
the  judgment  upon  which  its  eternal  lot  depends.  At 
each  of  these  moments  the  Church  emphasises  the  Sacra 
ment  of  Penance,  as  the  remedy  to  be  used  if  the  soul 
is  in  mortal  sin,  to  ensure  a  good  communion  or  a  good 
death.  She  warns  her  children  that  they  must  not 

1  Two  further  quotations  may  be  given  from  Anglican  Divines, 
testifying  to  the  necessity  of  confession  : 

1.  Dr  Donne,  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  preaching  at  Whitehall  in  1626: 
"  If  any  man  do  think  that  that  which  is  necessary  for  him  upon  his 
deathbed,  is  necessary  every  time  he  comes  to  the  communion,  and 
so  come  to  such  a  confession,  if  anything  lie  upon  him,  as  often  as  he 
comes  to  the  communion,  we  blame  not,  we  dissuade  not,  we  dis- 
counsel  not,  that  tenderness  of  conscience,  and  that  safe  proceeding 
in  that  good  soul." 

2.  George  Herbert,  in  his  Country  Parson   (1632),  speaking  of 
ministering  to  the  sick,  says  the  parson  should  "  labour  to  make  them 
understand  .  .  .  how  necessary  it  (i.e.  confession)  is  in  some  cases." 
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approach  the  holy  communion  in  sin  :  she  bids  us 
persuade  the  dying  to  confession,  lest  it  should  be  their 
terrible  lot  to  "  die  in  their  sins."  To  encourage  men 
in  the  belief  that  confession  may  safely  be  neglected 
at  either  point,  where  there  has  been  mortal  sin,  is  to 
incur  a  terrible  risk. 

Dr  Donne,  who  was  Dean  of  St  Paul's  in  Elizabeth's 
reign,  speaking  with  reference  to  confession  before 
communion,  says  pertinently  that  "  we  are  to  remem 
ber  that  every  coming  to  the  communion  is  as  serious 
a  thing  as  our  transmigration  out  of  the  world,  and  we 
should  do  as  much  here  for  the  settling  of  our  con 
science  as  upon  our  death-bed." 

And,  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  confession,  his 
teaching  is  in  a  line  with  that  of  Cranmer  and  Cosin, 
and  all  Catholic  theology  :  confession  to  God  and  no 
other  will  suffice,  he  writes,  "  in  case  of  necessity  "  l — a 
clear  implication  that  the  faithful  may  not  dispense 
themselves  from  the  use  of  sacramental  confession  for 
no  better  reason  than  that  they  do  not  wish  to  go  to  it. 

A  word  must  be  said  here  about  the  distinction 
between  mortal,  or  deadly,  and  venial  sin  which  is 
a  commonplace  of  Catholic  theology.  The  idea  of  a 
distinction  between  the  sins  which  cut  off  the  soul  from 
God  and  those  which  do  not,  is  found  in  the  First 
Epistle  of  St  John,  who  distinguishes  between  "  sin 
unto  death,"  and  sin  "not  unto  death."  "If  any 
man  see  his  brother  sin  a  sin  which  is  not  unto 
death,  he  shall  ask,  and  He  shall  give  him  life  for 
them  that  sin  not  unto  death.  There  is  a  sin  unto 
death:  I  do  not  say  that  he  shall  pray  for  it."2 
Later  theology,  teaching  that  venial  sin  is  forgiven  by 

1  See  also  note  on  p.  30.  2  i  St  John  v.  16. 
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the  prayer  of  the  sinner,  or  of  other  Christians,  or  by 
any  act  of  piety,  but  that  prayer  alone  does  not  suffice 
to  gain  pardon  for  mortal  sin,  which  requires  the  de 
finite  exercise  of  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  does 
not  really  go  beyond  this  saying  of  St  John.  But  it 
was  reserved  for  later  theologians  to  elaborate  the 
distinction  between  mortal  and  venial  sin.  A  mortal 

.  sin  is  generally  denned  as  a  sin  deliberately  committed 
—i.e.  with  full  knowledge  of  its  sinfulness  and  the  inten 
tion  of  committing  it  notwithstanding,  in  a  grave  matter. 
Obviously  the  distinction  cannot  be  absolutely  precise. 
There  are  many  sins  which  are  quite  clearly  mortal  sins  ; 
others  again  are  quite  clearly  venial.  But  there  will 
always  be  cases  where  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  sin  is 
mortal  or  only  venial.  Clearly  in  such  cases  the  safe  side 
should  be  taken,  and  the  sin  treated  as  mortal. 

The  exhortation  to  pray  for  those  guilty  of  venial  sin, 
and  the  assurance  that  such  prayer  will  win  forgive 
ness,  have  been  constantly  acted  upon  in  the  Church. 
Hence  the  "  absolutions/'  so  called,  in  all  Church 
<  service-books.  In  our  own  communion  service,  for 
instance,  after  the  general  confession  of  the  communi 
cants,  the  priest  prays  "  Almighty  God  have  mercy 
upon  you,  forgive  you  all  your  sins  and  bring  you  to 
everlasting  life."  The  same  prayer  is  used  through 
out  the  Roman  Communion,  and  by  a  custom  increas 
ingly  general  among  ourselves,  by  the  server  for  the 
celebrant,  after  the  latter  has  confessed  his  sinfulness 
in  the  office  preparatory  to  the  liturgy.  I  mention  this, 
in  order  to  dispose  of  the  curious  notion,  too  commonly 
entertained,  that  at  the  Reformation  the  Church  of 
England  substituted  a  general  confession  of  the  people, 

-  followed  by  a  prayer  for  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  for 
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the  more  formal  ministry  of  reconciliation  as  exercised 
in  the  Sacrament  of  Penance.  (Vid.  also  Chapter  IX., 
p.  103.)  Obviously  the  English  Church  had  not  power 
to  substitute  anything  else  for  a  sacrament  of  the  whole 
Church,  nor  has  she  done  so.  For  the  forgiveness  of 
venial  sins  she  asks  pardon,  as  she  has  ever  done,  in 
full  assurance  that  her  prayer  is  answered.  For  those 
whose  sin  is  "  unto  death "  she  reserves  the  more 
formal  ministry  of  reconciliation,  with  the  definite 
assurance  of  pardon  addressed  to  the  individual :  "I 
absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins,  in  the  name  of  the  Father  ^ 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen." 

To  sum  up.  The  Church  of  England,  with  the  whole 
Church  of  Christ,  teaches  that  our  Lord  won  on  Calvary, 
for  every  sinner,  that  full  pardon  of  sin  without  which 
he  could  not  hope  for  heaven,  opening  "  a  fountain  to 
the  house  of  David  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  " 
(i.e.  the  Catholic  Church)  "  for  sin  and  for  unclean- 
ness,  ' ' 1  the  fountain  of  His  Precious  Blood.  The  pardon 
He  won  for  all,  He  commissioned  His  ministers  to  give 
to  each,  upon  their  true  repentance.  Thus,  at  baptism, 
we  were  "  washed  in  His  Blood,"  2  and  cleansed  from 
sin.  After  baptism,  so  long  as  we  remain  in  union 
with  our  Lord,  our  daily  faults,  committed  through  in 
firmity,  without  deliberate  malice  or  intent  to  sin,  are 
forgiven  by  prayer.  But  if,  by  mortal  sin,  we  fall  out  of 
a  state  of  grace  and  union  with  Christ  into  a  state  of 
sin,  under  the  wrath  of  God,  there  remains  the  Sacra 
ment  of  Penance.  We  can  make  a  good  confession  to 
God  and  His  priest,  and  be  again  cleansed  by  the 
Precious  Blood  in  absolution.  If,  for  any  reason,  we 
are  hindered  from  confession,  God,  Who  knows  our 

1Zech.  xiii.  i.  2  Rev.  i.  5. 

C 
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will,  forgives  us  if  we  are  truly  penitent.  But  nowhere 
is  forgiveness  promised  to  those  who,  knowing  of  this 
sacrament,  and  having  the  opportunity  of  recourse  to  it, 
wilfully  neglect  or  even  despise  it. 

A  layman,  in  a  tract  on  confession,  fairly  sums  up 
the  matter  with  regard  to  the  use  of  confession,  after 
mortal  sin,  before  communion. 

"  I  do  not  believe/'  he  writes,  "  that  any  instructed 
Catholic  can  fairly  quiet  his  own  conscience,"  without 
sacramental  confession — somewhere  deep  down  in  his 
conscience  he  will  have  an  uneasy  feeling  that  he  needs 
it.  Of  course,  in  these  days,  when  alas  !  so  many 
church  people  are  not  instructed,  and  have  been  brought 
up  in  ignorance  of,  and  prejudice  against,  the  Catholic 
Faith,  one  must  make  charitable  allowance  in  their  case  ; 
so  please  do  not  misunderstand  me  :  but  for  the  in 
structed  Catholic  there  is  no  excuse."  * 

1  Mr  Neville  B.  Davis,  An  Address  on  the  Subject  of  Confession. 


CHAPTER  III 
CONFESSION  IN  THE  BIBLE 

Be  not  ashamed  to  confess  thy  sins,  and  force  not  the  course  of  the 
river. — Eccles.  iv.  26. 

OUR  best  hope  of  getting  our  countrymen,  in  any  large 
numbers,  to  accept  and  act  upon  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  in  the  matter  of  confession  and  absolution  is  to 
exhibit  the  Church  doctrine  on  this  subject  as  Bible 
truth.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  altogether  useless  to 
review  briefly,  in  the  compass  of  a  single  chapter,  the 
evidence  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  force  of  this  evidence 
is  commonly  too  little  realised,  and  needs  to  be  pressed 
vigorously  home  to  the  minds  of  Englishmen. 

Two  points  need  to  be  established,  since  there  are 
in  the  main  two  objections  brought  against  the  practice 
of  confession  :  the  one  against  confession  save  to  God 
alone  in  private,  the  other  against  the  doctrine  that 
man  can  absolve  his  fellow-sinner  in  God's  name. 
Hence  we  need  to  show — first,  that  confession  to  man  as 
well  as  God  is  the  revealed  will  of  God ;  secondly,  that 
God  has  "  given  power  and  commandment  to  His 
ministers  "  to  absolve  in  His  name. 

With  regard  to  the  former  truth,  it  may  be  stated 
with  absolute  confidence  that  God's  law  is  that  repent 
ance  should  be  followed  by  confession.  "  Repent, 
confess,  thou  shalt  be  loosed  of  all "  :  such  is  the 
message  of  Holy  Scripture  throughout.  And  the  con- 
35 
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fession  contemplated  is  the  open  acknowledgment  of  sin 
before  God  and  man.  When  St  John  says,  "  If  we  con 
fess  our  sins,  He  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our 
sins,"  1  the  word  "  confess,"  as  that  great  Greek  scholar, 
Bishop  Westcott,  is  careful  to  point  out,  means,  as  it 
does  throughout  the  Bible,  the  open  acknowledgment 
of  sin.  In  the  whole  Bible,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation, 
there  is  one  possible  case  where  confession  is  made  to  God 
alone,  that  of  Daniel  (chap.  ix.).  Elsewhere  confession 
is  always  before  God  and  man.  And  it  is  frequently 
insisted  on  as  the  necessary  evidence  of  repentance. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  after  the  first  sin  both  Adam 
and  Eve  are  questioned  by  God  as  to  their  sin.  Of 
Adam  God  asks,  Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree  ?  Of  Eve, 
What  is  this  that  thou  hast  done  ?  God,  Who  knows 
all,  needs  to  ask  no  question  :  it  is  evident  that  the 
question  is  asked  to  elicit  the  confession,  I  did  eat. 
And  the  confession  is  followed  by  the  promise  of  a 
Saviour,  through  Whom  Adam  and  Eve  will  receive 
pardon  of  the  sin  they  have  repented  and  confessed. 
It  is  significant  that  no  similar  question  is  asked  of  the 
serpent :  confession  could  not  avail  the  enemy  of  God. 

Again,  when  Cain  murders  Abel,  God  questions  him. 
And  it  is  well  to  notice  that  Cain  is  the  first  instance  of 
a  sinner  refusing  to  confess  his  sin.  He  meets  God's 
question,  Where  is  thy  brother  Abel  ?  not  with  a 
humble  confession  of  his  sin,  but  with  the  defiant 
counter-question,  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  And 
nobody  has  suggested  that  Cain  was  forgiven. 

Another  example  of  confession  elicited  from  man,  in 
this  instance  by  man,  the  man  for  the  time  being  chosen 
of  God,  occurs  in  the  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren. 

1  i  St  John  i.  9. 
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His  apparently  arbitrary  treatment  of  them  is  evidently 
designed  to  lead  them  to  repentance  and  confession. 
Nor  does  it  fail  of  its  effect.  Openly  before  one  an 
other,  and,  incidentally,  before  him  who  stands  to  them 
at  the  moment  in  the  place  of  God,  Joseph's  brethren 
make  the  confession,  with  a  detail  which  dwells  on 
the  aggravating  circumstances  of  their  sin,  "  We  are 
verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in  that  we  saw 
the  anguish  of  his  soul,  when  he  besought  us,  and  we 
would  not  hear."  x 

Similarly,  in  Exodus,  Pharaoh's  short-lived  repent 
ance  leads  him  to  confess  to  Moses  and  Aaron  :  "I 
have  sinned  against  the  Lord  your  God,  and  against 
you.  Now,  therefore,  forgive,  I  pray  thee,  my  sin 
only  this  once,  and  intreat  the  Lord  your  God,  that  he 
may  take  away  from  me  this  death  only."  2 

So  far,  there  is  of  course  no  ministry,  and  therefore 
no  confession  before  a  minister  of  God.  But  later  on 
God  ordains,  in  the  wilderness,  a  covenanted  ministry, 
as  a  part  of  the  Church  of  the  Old  Covenant.  And  in 
this  Church  He  makes  a  law  of  regular  confession  to  a 
priest.3  The  ritual  of  the  sin-offering,  ordered  to  be 
offered  for  offences  which  came  short  of  being  "  pre 
sumptuous  sins,"  4  is  described  in  Leviticus  v.,  which 
should  be  read  carefully  in  the  revised  version.  The 
sinner  brought  his  offering  to  the  priest  at  the  door 

1  Gen.  xlii.  21.  a  Exod.  x.  16,  17. 

3  "  The  law  commands,"  says  a  Jewish  writer,  quoted  by  Light- 
foot,  "  that  the  sin-offering  of  the  high-priest  be  burnt  publicly  in  the 
place  of  the  ashes,  that  no  man  might  be  ashamed  to  confess  his  sin ; 
for  lo,  the  high-priest  sinned,  and  confessed  his  sin,  and  brought  his 
sin-offering."     And  vid.  also  Moses'  exhortation  to  confession  in 
Lev.  xxvi.  40,  41. 

4  i.e.  grave  and  deliberate  sins  against  the  moral  law. 
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of  the  tabernacle.  Then  he  laid  his  hands  upon  the 
head  of  the  victim  and  confessed  his  sin.  When  he 
had  thus  made  his  confession,  the  victim  was  slain 
and  the  sinner  was  sprinkled  with  its  blood,  a  sig 
nificant  type  and  promise  of  the  sprinkling  with  the 
Precious  Blood  in  Penance.  The  priest  who  performed 
the  sacrifice  was  said  to  "  make  atonement  "  or  to 
"  make  reconciliation  "  for  the  sin. 

The  plague  of  the  fiery  serpents  (Num.  xxi.)  leads  the 
Israelites  to  repent  and  therefore  to  confess,  to  man  and 
not  only  to  God,  their  sin  of  murmuring.  "  We  have 
sinned,  for  we  have  spoken  against  the  Lord  and  against 
1  thee."  And  the  confession  is  followed  by  Moses' 
prayer  for  their  pardon,  and  God's  provision  of  a  remedy 
given  through  Moses. 

Two  cases  are  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the 
confession  of  "  presumptuous  sins,"  for  which  no  sin- 
offering  could  be  accepted.  The  one  is  the  case  of 
Achan,  guilty  of  sacrilege  (Josh,  vii.)  and  sentenced  to 
death  for  his  offence.  He  is  bidden  by  Joshua  to 
"  give  glory  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  and  make  con 
fession  unto  Him,  and  tell  me  now  what  thou  hast  done." 
Thus  adjured,  he  makes  his  confession  and  takes  his 
penance  of  death.  And  who  shall  doubt  that  God 
accepted  his  contrition,  although  no  reconciliation  was 
possible  under  the  old  law,  apart  from  the  sinner's 
death  ?  It  is  noteworthy  that  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  alludes  to  the  valley 
of  Achor,  so  named  in  memory  of  this  event  the  Valley 
of  Trouble.  For  in  Hosea  (ii.  15,  etc.)  God  promises 
to  give  "  the  valley  of  Achor  for  a  door  of  hope,"  where 
Israel  shall  sing  "  as  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  and  as  in 
the  day  when  she  came  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt." 
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The  New  Testament  writers  have  taught  the  Church  to 
regard  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  as  a  type  of  baptism, 
and  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  the  great  com 
mentator,  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  should  write  of  this 
promise,  Hie  docemur  poenitentiam  aperire  ostium  spei  et 
salutis,  and  should  quote  earlier  commentators  to  the 
same  effect.  There  are  many  who  know  how  the  Sacra 
ment  of  Penance  has  restored  to  them  the  innocence 
of  baptism,  lost  by  sin,  and  sent  them  away  with  a  new 
song  in  their  heart. 

The  other  instance  is  the  well-known  one  of  David, 
confessing  his  sin  to  Nathan.1  The  case  is  remarkable 
for  the  fact  that  here  alone  in  the  Old  Testament  is  a 
minister  of  God  allowed  to  absolve.  Quite  definitely, 
in  the  name  of  God,  the  prophet  proclaims  to  the  royal 
penitent,  when  he  has  confessed  his  sin,  "  The  Lord 
hath  put  away  thy  sin."  David  has  his  penance  to 
bear,  as  Achan  had,  but  a  penance  less  than  penalty  of 
death  is  accepted  by  a  merciful  exception  to  the  law  of 
God. 

Saul,  although  his  repentance  was  transitory,  affords 
another  instance  of  oral  confession  to  a  minister  of 
God.  "  Saul  said  to  Samuel,  I  have  sinned  ;  for  I  have 
transgressed  the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  and  thy 
words."  2 

And  the  story  of  Gehazi,  asked  by  Elisha,  "  Whence 
comest  thou  ?  "  obviously  in  order  that  he  might  repent 
and  confess  his  sin,  furnishes  an  instance  of  following 

1  Cp.  Ps.  xxxii.  5 :   "I  said  I  will  confess  my  sins  unto  the  Lord," 
etc.,  and  the  note  ad  loc.  in  Neale  and  Littledale's  Commentary :  "  This 
verse  has,  from  the  very  beginning,  been  applied  to  sacramental 
confession.     St  Jerome,  writing  to  Algasia,  dwells  much  on  this 
point." 

2  i  Sam.  xv.  24 
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the  way  of  Cain  by  refusal  to  confess.  Where  con 
fession  would  have  been  appropriately  followed  by 
provision  for  the  pardon  of  the  sin,  the  answer,  "  Thy 
servant  went  nowhither,"  brings  upon  the  sinner  an 
immediate  sentence  of  condemnation  and  punish 
ment.1 

The  confession  of  the  Levites  is  mentioned  in  Heze- 
kiah's  Passover  2 :  and  after  the  return  from  the  cap 
tivity  the  people  who  had  sinned  by  taking  strange 
wives  are  exhorted  by  Ezra  to  confess.3  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  these  confessions,  like  the  other  con 
fessions  recorded  in  Holy  Scripture,  were  made  openly 
to  God  and  man. 

Up  to  the  coming  of  our  Lord,  God's  law  of  confession, 
the  acknowledgment  by  the  sinner  of  his  sin  before  God 
and  man,  stood  clear.  Revelation  and  religious  ex 
perience  alike  pointed  to  the  conclusion,  "  He  that 
covereth  his  sins  shall  not  prosper ;  but  whoso  con- 
fesseth  and  forsaketh  them  shall  find  mercy."  4 

The  New  Testament  opens  with  the  record  of  the 
ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,5  sent  to  prepare  the  way , 
for  the  Saviour  by  preaching  repentance.  Naturally 
and  necessarily,  repentance  involved  confession  :  and 
here  again  the  confession  is  what  we  may  call  Catholic 
confession,  to  God  and  man,  and  not  the  Protestant 
substitute  of  secret  acknowledgment  to  God  alone. 
The  Baptist  hears  the  confessions  of  thousands,  gives 
them  counsel  according  to  their  need,  baptizes  them  in 
the  Jordan,  and  points  them  to  Another,  coming  after 
him,  Who  "  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world."  It  is 
noteworthy  that  one  class  alone  is  recorded  to  have 

1  2  Kings  v.  25.  *  2  Chron.  xxx.  22.  3  Ezra  x.  n,  12. 

*  Prov.  xxviii.  13.        6  Vid.  St  Mark.  i.  5. 
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refused  to  go  to  confession  at  the  invitation  of  the  pre 
cursor,  that  of  the  Pharisees  and  doctors  of  the  law, 
who  crucified  Christ.1  Our  Lord  opened  His  ministry 
with  a  like  call  to  repentance.  Holy  Scripture  reveals 
only  here  and  there  His  dealings  with  individuals,  but 
it  reveals  Him  in  the  one  conversation  with  a  sinner 
recorded  with  any  fulness  as  setting  Himself  to  bring 
her  sins  clearly  before  her.  We  may  surely  say  this 
much  at  least,  that  He  accused  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
that  she  might  be  led  to  accuse  herself,  to  make  con 
trite  confession  of  her  sins. 

Indeed,  who  can  doubt  that,  ministering  to  a  people 
familiar  with  confession  to  God  and  man,  our  Lord, 
to  Whom  sinners  were  so  wonderfully  attracted,  heard 
the  confessions  of  many  who  came  to  Him,  burdened 
with  the  sense  of  sin  and  seeking  to  find  from  Him 
pardon  and  peace  ?  They  had  gone  in  their  thousands 
to  confess  to  the  Baptist,  and  been  pointed  by  him  to  a 
greater  than  himself,  as  One  Who  should  take  away  the 
sins  of  the  world.  If  it  be  said  that  there  is  no  record 
to  justify  this  conclusion,  we  may  reply  that  there  is  no 
record  either  of  private  confession  to  God  alone,  which 
all  Christians  agree  to  be  necessary,  and  that  but  for 
two  verses  in  St  John's  Gospel  (iv.  i,  2)  we  should  have  v 
no  record  of  our  Lord's  practice  of  baptizing  those  who 
came  to  Him  as  disciples. 

The  Acts  of  the  holy  Apostles,  recording  the  planting 
of  the  Church  in  various  places,  is  naturally  more 
concerned  with  the  admission  of  members  by  baptism, 
and  their  outward  organisation,  than  with  the  recon 
ciliation  of  individuals  who,  after  baptism,  had  fallen 
away  into  sin.  But  in  the  one  case  recorded  of  a  body 

1  St  Luke  vii.  30. 
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of  Christians  who  had  thus  lapsed,  it  is  related,  as  a 
natural  and  inevitable  result  of  their  penitence,  that 
they  "  came  and  confessed  and  showed  their  deeds." 
This,  the  solitary  instance  in  the  Acts  of  confession, 
shows  plainly  that  it  was  natural  for  those  burdened 
with  sin  to  confess  to  those  whom  the  Lord  had  com 
missioned  to  absolve  in  His  name. 

Similarly,  in  the  Epistles,  while  there  is  little  mention 
of  confession  of  any  kind,  the  few  references  to  it  make 
it  abundantly  clear  that  the  confession  of  a  sinner  is  to  be 
made  to  man  as  well  as  God.  St  James,  writing  direc- 
tions  for  time  of  sickness,  bids  Christians  when  sick  to 
"  confess  your  sins  one  to  another."  And  the  direc 
tion  immediately  preceding,  to  "  send  for  the  elders  of  the 
Church,"  makes  it  clear  that  here  again  confession  was 
to  be  made  to  the  ministers  of  Christ,  just  as  the  direc 
tion  which  follows,  "  pray  for  one  another,"  has  an  obvi 
ous  reference  to  the  preceding  injunction,  "  let  them 
(the  elders)  pray  over  him."  Bishop  Westcott  has  been 
already  quoted  on  the  subject  of  St  John's  message,  "  If 
we  confess  our  sins,  He  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive 
us  our  sins."  But,  apart  from  his  pronouncement  that 
"  confess  our  sins "  means  "  not  only  acknowledge 
them,  but  acknowledge  them  openly  in  the  face  of 
men,"  it  has  surely  become  clear  that  confession  in  the 
Bible  means  the  acknowledgment  of  sin  before  God 
and  man.  And  this  is  the  point  we  need  to  press.  We 
shall  be  told  that  we  rely  on  few  texts  to  justify  the 
practice  of  confession  as  understood  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  Our  reply  must  be  that  not  even  a  few  can 
be  adduced  in  support  of  confession  as  understood 
by  Protestants.  Moreover,  in  the  face  of  the  Protestant 
contention  that  it  is  wrong  to  confess  to  a  priest,  who 
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is,  after  all,  but  man,  these  texts  are  all  that  we  need. 
It  cannot  be  wrong  to  do  what  God  in  His  holy  Word 
has  taught  men  to  do.  It  was  not  the  devil  who  moved 
the  multitudes  to  confess  to  St  John  :  it  was  not  the 
Holy  Spirit  who  restrained  the  Pharisees  from  confession. 
To-day  in  England,  as  on  Jordan's  banks  then,  the 
same  message  is  preached — Repent,  confess.  And  the 
Holy  Spirit  pleads  with  men  to  receive  the  message  and 
obey  it.  The  voice  that  dissuades  is  not  His  :  it  is  that 
of  His  enemy. 

Driven  from  the  position  that  it  is  wrong  to  confess 
to  man,  a  position  impossible  for  those  who  believe 
in  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  the  Protestant  will 
generally  fall  back  on  the  other  objection,  that  he 
cannot  believe  in  the  power  of  a  priest  to  absolve.  We 
may  fairly  answer  him  that  he  was  baptized  on  the 
understanding  that  he  promised  so  to  believe.  For 
the  belief  in  "  the  forgiveness  of  sins  "  certainly  includes 
the  belief  that  "  God  hath  given  power  and  command 
ment  to  His  ministers  to  declare  and  pronounce  to  His 
people,  being  penitent,  the  absolution  and  remission 
of  their  sins."  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  Pro 
testants  will  be  found  to  believe  in  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  by  baptism — i.e.  ministerially  ;  a  truth  abundantly 
attested  by  Holy  Scripture.  But  we  are  concerned 
here  with  the  witness  of  the  Bible  to  the  power  of 
absolution  given  to  priests,  rather  than  with  the  Church 
authority  for  it,  which  no  reasonable  man,  with  his 
Prayer  Book  in  his  hands,  can  impugn. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  Old  Testament  confession, 
both  in  the  first  instance  and  in  its  regular  practice  under 
the  law,  is  followed  by  a  ritual  significant  of  the  pardon 
of  the  sinner  through  Christ,  a  ritual  in  which,  when 
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regularised,  a  priest  takes  part.  When  Adam  and  Eve 
confessed  after  the  Fall,  God  clothed  them  with  the 
skins  of  beasts,  covering  thus  the  nakedness  which 
typified  their  sinful  condition.  Commentators  have 
seen  here  the  first  institution  of  sacrifice.  Plainly  it  is 
the  first  operation  of  the  law  of  death,  incurred  by  sin. 
The  death  of  these  first  victims  of  sin  provides  a  covering 
for  the  nakedness  of  the  first  sinners,  and  speaks,  surely, 
of  the  atoning  death  of  the  true  Victim  for  sin,  in  virtue 
of  which  sinners  in  time  to  come  should  be  cleansed  in 
His  blood,  and  clothed  with  His  merits. 

So  again  in  the  ritual  of  the  sin-offering  :  the  sinner 
who  did  not  "  cover  "  his  sin,  but  confessed  it,  was 
sprinkled  by  the  priest  who  heard  his  confession  with 
the  blood  of  the  victim,  the  whole  transaction  being 
thus  a  wonderful  type  of  confession  as  practised  to-day 
I  in  the  Church.1 

So  far  we  do  not  indeed  find  the  priest  empowered  to 
absolve.  He  may  only  perform  a  ritual  of  reconciliation 
which  is  a  type  and  promise  of  absolution  through 
Christ.  But  in  the  case  of  David,  already  alluded  to, 
the  power  to  absolve  is  actually  given,  in  an  exceptional 
instance,  to  Nathan.  And  this  case  alone  is  enough  to 
rebut  the  Protestant  notion  that  man  cannot  absolve 
his  fellow-man. 

Instances  have  been  known  in  which  Protestants 
have  taken  from  its  context  in  Holy  Scripture  the 
question,  "  Who  can  forgive  sins,  but  God  alone  ?  " 2 
in  order  to  point  their  objection  to  the  Sacrament  of 

1  Similarly,  St  John's  baptism  of  those  who  confessed  to  him  may 
be  regarded  as  a  type  and  promise  of  the  cleansing  of  penitent  sinners, 
"  not  by  water  only  but  by  blood." 

1  St  Luke  v.  1 8. 
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Penance.  The  weapon  is  one  which  turns  upon  those 
who  use  it.  For  the  objection  was  made,  when  our 
Lord  absolved  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy,  by  the  very 
class  who  had  refused  to  go  to  confession  to  the  Baptist. 
And  it  was  answered  by  our  Lord's  claim  to  absolve, 
not  as  God,  but  as  the  Son  of  Man.  He  vindicated  His 
claim  by  healing  the  sick  man,  in  body  as  well  as  in 
soul,  thus  silencing  the  objectors  and  leading  the  multi 
tude  to  praise  God  "  which  had  given  such  power 
unto  men."1 

This  power  which  our  Lord  claimed  to  exercise  by 
a  delegated  authority,  as  sent  by  the  Father,  He  con 
veyed  to  His  first  ministers  in  terms  as  explicit  and 
unequivocal  as  could  be  desired.  "  As  My  Father  hath 
sent  Me,  even  so  send  I  you.  Receive  ye  the  Holy 
Ghost :  whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted 
unto  them ;  and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are 
retained."  2  Here  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
opening  sentence,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  be  sufficient 
on  which  to  base  the  claim  of  the  Christian  priesthood 
to  absolve.  For  plainly  our  Lord  was  sent  by  the 
Father  with  this  power,  and,  equally  plainly,  He  gives 
the  same  powers  to  His  apostles.  The  power,  more 
over,  to  transmit  to  others  a  like  authority  and  power, 
is  included,  since  our  Lord  Himself  was  sent  with  this 
power. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  passage  is  quoted  in  our 
Ordinal  in  the  form  "  Whose  soever  sins  thou  dost 
forgive,  they  are  forgiven,"  etc.,  addressed  by  the  Bishop 
to  the  priest-to-be,  in  the  act  of  his  ordination. 

The  evidence  that  "God  hath  given  power  and 
commandment  to  His  ministers "  to  absolve  is  so 

1  St  Matt.  ix.  5.  2  St  John  xx.  21-23. 
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unmistakably  clear,  that  it  seems  perverse  indeed  to 
attempt  to  deny  it.  If  there  were  no  evidence  at  all  of 
the  exercise  of  this  power  in  the  New  Testament,  there 
would  still  be  abundant  warrant  for  its  exercise  among 
us. 

But  such  evidence  there  is,  and  quite  enough  of  it 
to  satisfy  reasonable  Christians.  The  power  to  forgive 
is  exercised  both  in  baptism  and  in  absolution.  Allu 
sions  to  the  cleansing  effect  upon  the  soul  of  baptism 
are  too  numerous  in  Holy  Scripture  to  need  citing. 
Other  passages  refer  to  the  cleansing  from  sin  after 
baptism  by  the  exercise  of  ministerial  authority. 
St  Paul's  epistles  tell  us  of  the  case  of  the  incestuous 
Corinthian,  excommunicated  at  his  injunction  by  the 
authorities  of  the  local  church,  but  "forgiven"  by 
them  upon  his  repentance,  a  forgiveness  endorsed  by 
St  Paul,  who  claims  to  forgive  it  "in  the  person  of 
Christ."  l  And  it  is  in  the  same  epistle  that  he  claims 
to  have  received  a  "  ministry  of  reconciliation,"  and 
to  speak  "  the  word  of  reconciliation."  2 

In  St  James'  Epistle  again,  the  point  obscured  by  our 
authorised  version  rendering,  that  the  "  elders  of  the 
Church  "  are  sent  for  that  they  may  hear  the  confession 
of  the  sick  man,  and  that  he  may  receive  pardon  by 
their  means,  is  made  clear  by  the  more  exact  translation 
of  the  revised  version.3 

"  Is  any  among  you  sick  ?  let  him  call  for  the  elders 
of  the  Church  .  .  .  and  if  he  have  committed  sins,  it 
shall  be  forgiven  him.  Confess  therefore  your  sins  one  to 
another." 

Finally,  we  must  remember  that  St  John's  assurance, 
"If  we  confess  our  sins,  He  is  faithful  and  just  to 

1  2  Cor.  ii.  10.  *  2  Cor.  v.  18,  19.  3  St  Jas.  v.  14-16. 
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forgive  us  our  sins,"  is  closely  connected  with  the  state 
ment  that  "the  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ  .  .  .  cleanseth  us 
from  all  sin,"  1  the  whole  passage  inevitably  suggesting  , 
the  transaction  of  the  sin-offering  in  the  Old  Covenant, 
and  the  function  of  a  minister,  not  only  to  hear  the 
confession,  but  to  cleanse  the  soul  in  the  blood  of  the 
true  sin-offering. 

God  ministers  to  man  by  men,  through  those  wells 
of  living  water,  the  holy  sacraments.  It  would  be 
strange,  indeed,  if  there  were  a  sacrament  at  the  be 
ginning  of  the  Christian  life  to  cleanse  from  sin,  but 
none  to  wash  the  soul  anew  when  it  has  returned  "  as 
the  sow  that  was  washed  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire  "  2 : 
that  there  should  be  a  sacrament  for  its  feeding  and 
none  for  its  healing  :  that  the  ministerial  principle, 
acted  on  in  so  many  matters,  should  be  abandoned  in 
the  important  matter  of  the  reconciliation  of  a  sinner 
with  God.  It  would  be  too  big  a  task  to  enumerate  all  * 
the  indications  afforded  in  Holy  Scripture  that  fortify 
the  position  of  the  Church  in  this  matter.  But  there 
is  one  that  must  not  be  passed  over.  The  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son  3  is  the  great  parable  which  deals  with  the 
fall,  the  repentance  and  the  restoration  of  the  sinner. 
In  this  parable,  it  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  returning 
penitent  is  shown  confessing  his  sins  before  his  father 
and  the  servants,  who  invest  him  with  the  garments 
symbolising  his  acceptance  and  welcome  to  his  father's 
board.  No  detail  of  this  exquisite  parable  is  otiose  : 
each  serves  to  indicate  some  step  in  the  course  of  the 
sinner  who  repents  his  sin  and  returns  to  his  God  :  and 
it  exhibits  the  end  of  repentance  in  a  good  confession 
and  a  good  communion. 

1  i  St  John  i.  7.         22  StPeter  ii.  22.         3  St  Luke  xv.  n,  etc. 


CHAPTER  IV 
GETTING  PEOPLE  TO  CONFESSION 

More  flies  are  caught  with  a  teaspoonful  of  honey  than  with  a  pint  of 
vinegar. — St  Francis  of  Sales. 

THE  priest  who  knows  the  truth  and  power  of  the 
Catholic  religion  cannot  but  desire  to  bring  souls  to 
the  fountain  of  the  Precious  Blood  in  absolution  pre 
ceded  by  a  good  confession.  To  this  end  he  will  give 
frequent  and  clear  instruction  on  the  lines  which  have 
been  indicated,  exhibiting  confession  and  absolution  as 
both  Church  doctrine  and  Bible  truth. 

And  such  instruction,  faithfully  and  fearlessly  given, 
will  not  fail,  with  time  and  patience,  to  bring  some  at 
least  to  their  confessions.  It  will  bring  those  for  whom 
it  is  enough  to  know  that  a  thing  is  right  to  induce  the 
resolution  to  do  it. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  with  the  majority 
of  ordinary  people,  there  is  a  great  gulf  between  the 
recognition  of  a  thing  as  right,  and  the  determination 
to  act  upon  the  knowledge.  Especially  is  this  so  with 
confession.  A  surprising  number  of  people  may  be 
brought  to  the  point  when  they  say,  "  Confession  is 
right,"  and  yet  stop  short  of  saying,  "  I  will  go  to  con 
fession."  Many  priests  have  been  disappointed  at  the 
small  practical  results  of  the  fullest  teaching  on  this 
matter,  plainly  given  and,  apparently,  accepted. 
Children,  for  instance,  will  often  give  perfectly  correct 
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answers  about  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  and  give  them 
with  conviction,  and  yet  not  come  to  their  duties. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  for  many  instruction  is  not 
enough.  They  need  to  be  led  from  the  point  of  seeing 
that  confession  is  right  to  the  point  of  saying,  "  I  will 
make  my  confession,"  or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  to  the 
point,  a  little  further  on,  of  going  to  the  priest  and 
saying,  "  I  want  you  to  hear  my  confession."  To  lead 
people,  already  convinced  that  confession  is  right,  to 
take  the  practical  step  of  going  to  confession,  requires 
other  gifts  than  those  of  clear  teaching  or  eloquent 
preaching.  Something  can  be  done  from  the  pulpit 
towards  it,  but  very  much  must  be  done  in  intercourse 
with  individuals,  not  necessarily  always  by  the  parish 
priest,  although  he  will  always  have  to  do  part  of  this 
work,  and  sometimes  there  will  be  no  one  else  at  all  to 
doit. 

First  of  all,  let  us  consider  what  may  be  done  from 
the  pulpit,  beyond  giving  the  clear  teaching  which  is  an 
essential  preliminary  to  any  practical  results. 

The  preacher  will  need  not  only  to  instruct,  but  to 
invite.  He  must  echo  the  message  of  "  the  Spirit  and 
the  Bride,"  "  Come."  x  It  will  be  well  often  to  dwell  on 
the  inducements  to  a  good  confession  :  to  speak  of  the 
joy  which  a  good  confession  brings,  the  fears  from  which 
it  delivers.  When  we  preach  on  heaven,  we  should  re 
mind  our  hearers  that  its  joys  are  forfeited  by  one  mortal 
sin,  and  that  this  barrier  to  heaven  is  removed  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  making  a  good  confession.  We  can 
preach  on  hell  and  point  the  same  moral.  Speaking  to 
children,  especially,  we  can  dwell  on  the  joy  a  good 
confession  brings  to  our  guardian  angel  and  our  friends 

1  Rev.  xxii.  17. 
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in  heaven.  We  can  tell  the  faithful  stories  of  the  peace 
and  happiness  which  others  have  found  by  confession, 
always  of  course  being  careful  to  avoid  allusions  to 
those  whom  they  may  know.  Or  we  may  tell  them 
what  confession  has  meant  to  ourselves.  We  should 
certainly  let  them  know  that  we  ourselves  use  what  we 
commend  to  them.  We  can  tell  them  too,  of  our  own 
joy  in  hearing  people  confessing  their  own  sins,  when  we 
hear  so  many  confess  other  people's  sins  :  of  the  blessed 
ness  of  cultivating  the  Christian  habit  of  excusing  others 
and  accusing  self,  when  the  evil  habit  of  the  world  is  to 
excuse  self  and  accuse  one's  neighbour. 

Then  again  we  must  seek  to  understand  and  to  remove 
the  obstacles  which  prevent  sinners  from  presenting 
themselves  at  the  confessional.  One  of  the  chief  of 
these  is  undoubtedly  shyness.  I  remember  once  asking 
a  lady,  then  very  imperfectly  instructed  in  her  religion, 
whether  she  had  ever  thought  about  going  to  confession. 
Her  reply  surprised  me.  "  I  have  often  thought  I 
should  like  to.  But  I  was  kept  from  doing  so  by  the 
thought  that  I  should  feel  such  a  fool.  I  shouldn't 
know  how  to  set  about  it."  Another  case,  still  more 
extreme,  of  this  shyness  occurs  to  me.  A  labourer's 
wife,  who  had  been  to  her  first  confession,  and,  so  far 
as  I  can  remember,  been  several  times  afterwards, 
moved  away  from  the  village.  Some  time  after,  she 
wrote  to  say  she  was  coming  to  spend  the  day.  She 
came,  spent  some  time  chatting  at  the  rectory,  and 
finally  come  over  with  me,  at  my  suggestion,  to  see  the 
church.  When  there,  she  lingered,  as  if  loth  to  go, 
until  I  said  to  her,  "  Had  you  thought  of  making  your 
confession  ?  "  "I  might  just  so  well,"  was  her  reply, 
and  she  did  so.  When  she  got  home,  she  wrote  to  say 
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how  glad  she  was  I  had  asked  her  to  make  her  confession, 
since  she  had  come  prepared  to  do  so  !  Had  I  not  asked 
her,  it  seems  likely  that  she  would  have  gone  away 
without  doing  what  she  had  come  to  do. 

Now  this  shyness  requires,  of  course,  to  be  broken 
down  by  intercourse  with  individuals.  Nothing  else 
will  really  touch  it.  But  something  may  be  done  from 
the  pulpit  by  familiarising  people  with  the  business  of 
confession.  The  confessional  can  be  shown,  and  the 
people  told  exactly  what  happens,  how  the  priest  sits 
in  this  place  and  the  penitent  comes  and  kneels  there : 
how  the  priest  gives  a  blessing  and  the  penitent  says  the 
confiteor.  It  is  even  a  good  thing  to  sketch  an  imaginary 
confession  :  how  a  person  might  say,  for  instance,  "  I 
confess  to  Almighty  God,  to  Blessed  Mary  and  all  the 
saints,  and  to  you,  father,  that  I  have  sinned  very  much, 
in  thought,  word  and  deed,  by  my  fault,  my  own  fault, 
my  own  grievous  fault :  I  have  often  neglected  my 
prayers,  not  saying  them  at  all,  or  not  saying  them 
properly  :  I  have  spoken  against  religion  :  once  I  tried 
to  set  someone  else  against  what  I  knew  was  right : 
I  have  stayed  away  from  church  on  Sundays  :  as  a 
child  I  was  often  disobedient  and  disrespectful  to  my 
parents  :  I  once  struck  my  mother,"  etc.,  etc.  A 
description  of  this  kind  gives  valuable  opportunities 
of  teaching  some  who  already  go  to  confession  how  to 
make  better  confessions.  For  instance,  it  can  be  pointed 
out  that  the  penitent  confesses  anything  which  makes 
the  sin  worse,  as,  e.g.,  that  he  has  committed  it  often, 
that  someone  else  was  involved,  that  he  sinned  quite 
deliberately,  knowing  it  was  wrong,  and  so  on. 

Another  deterrent  is  fear,  or  the  sense  of  shame. 
Here  again  much  more  can  be  done  by  private  inter- 
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course.  But  something  can  be  done  in  preaching. 
People  can  be  exhorted  to  face  what,  after  all,  is  not 
so  very  much  worse  than  a  visit  to  the  dentist,  and  be 
reminded  of  the  joy  that  will  be  theirs  when  they  have 
faced  the  shame.  We  should  remind  them,  too,  of 
what  our  Lord  bore  for  them,  and  press  home  the  ap 
peal,  "  This  have  I  done  for  thee  :  what  doest  thou  for 
Me  ?  "  Two  things  certainly  should  be  repeated  from 
time  to  time.  First,  that  there  is  no  fear  that  what 
they  say  in  confession  will  be  repeated  :  that  the  seal 
of  confession  is  such  as  not  to  allow  the  confessor  to 
mention  anything  confessed,  when  once  the  transaction 
is  over,  even  to  the  penitent,  except  at  his  request. 
Secondly — and  this  is  even  more  important — that  the 
priest  will  not  think  worse  of  the  penitent  for  knowing  of 
his  sins,  but  that  on  the  contrary  he  will  think  the  more 
of  him  for  his  courage  in  confessing  them  :  that  he  will 
not  love  him  less,  but  more,  the  relation  entered  into 
establishing  a  bond  between  them  of  peculiar  tender 
ness.  People  should  be  made  to  realise  that  we  do  not 
suppose  them  innocent  of  ugly  sins,  because  they  do 
not  come  to  confession  :  a  priest's  experience  leads  him 
to  realise  how  terribly  easy  it  is  to  fall  into  the  gravest 
sins  :  his  feeling  towards  those  who  are  so  unhappy 
as  to  have  done  so  is  one  rather  of  compassion  than  of 
reprobation  :  his  sense  of  his  own  sinfulness  forbids 
him  to  feel  disgust  with  others  :  his  care  for  their  souls 
makes  their  confession  of  even  the  blackest  sins  a  joy, 
since  it  is  evidence  of  their  sorrow  for  them :  there  is  no 
fear  of  being  refused  absolution  for  any  sin,  however 
terrible,  so  long  as  they  come  with  contrition. 

Much  can  be  done  from  the  pulpit.   But  all  the  preach 
ing  and  pulpit  exhortation  in  the  world  will  fail  if 
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pastoral  work  with  individuals  is  neglected.  Columns 
have  been  written  in  the  religious  press  on  the  subject 
of  parochial  visitation.  All  said  and  done,  the  value 
of  such  visitation  depends  on  how  far  it  really  is  a 

.  spiritual  intercourse,  or  prepares  the  way  for  such  inter 
course.  The  priest  who  goes,  after  prayer,  to  visit  his 
flock,  with  the  definite  intention  of  helping  them,  watch 
ful  of  opportunities  and  tactful  in  handling  them,  will 
find  he  is  often  able  to  do  more  to  bring  people  to  con 
fession  by  one  talk  than  by  many  sermons.  Not  that 
the  sermons  have  been  useless.  They  have  prepared 
the  ground.  But  the  confidence  which  comes  from  per 
sonal  intercourse  is  needed  to  finish  the  work.  Diffi 
culties  can  be  explained,  fears  removed,  and  help  given 
in  the  way  of  preparation  for  the  sacrament.  And  it  is 
important  for  the  priest  to  make  every  effort  to  rid 
himself  of  the  shyness  which  so  often  makes  it  difficult 
to  speak  to  individuals  about  religion,  and  begets  in 
them  a  shyness  hindering  confidence. 

Women  are  often  better  than  men  at  dealing  with 
individuals.  And  the  parish  priest  should  endeavour 
to  train  his  district  visitors  with  especial  care  for  the 
work  of  helping  people  to  confession.  In  very  many 
cases  they  will  be  able  to  do  far  more  than  he  can  : 

f  and  they  will  often  prepare  the  way  for  a  visit  from  him 
at  which  it  will  be  understood  on  both  sides  that  the 
object  is  to  talk  about  confession,  a  great  help  in  dis 
sipating  shyness  or  nervousness  on  both  sides.1 

1  It  is  often  a  good  thing  to  give  people  a  book  on  confession  to 
read.  At  the  risk  of  being  thought  egotistical  in  puffing  my  own 
wares,  I  venture  to  recommend  Going  to  Confession,  a  small  book, 
little  more  than  a  pamphlet,  in  very  simple  language,  telling  people 
exactly  what  to  do,  and  published  by  the  Catholic  Literature  Asso 
ciation  (13  Paternoster  Row),  at  3d.  (4d.  post  free). 
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As  to  the  course  to  be  adopted  in  dealing  with  in 
dividuals,  much  must  of  course  be  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  individual  priest  in  each  case.  But  it  is  hoped 
that  the  suggestions  to  be  made  as  to  the  preparation 
of  children  for  confession  will  be  found  of  practical 
value  in  the  preparation  of  adults. 

In  the  attempt  to  establish  regular  habits  of  religion, 
and  especially  the  habit  of  confession,  the  children  are 
our  greatest  hope.  And  we  do,  I  think,  need  to  realise 
that  the  sooner  children  are  brought  to  confession  the 
better.  So  soon  as  a  child  is  old  enough  to  know  that 
it  has  sinned,  it  is  old  enough  to  go  to  confession. 
Quite  young  children  do  fall  into  mortal  sin,  and  need 
to  be  delivered  from  it  in  the  appointed  way.  As  one 
who  has  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  hearing  the 
confessions  of  quite  small  children,  I  can  testify  to  the 
really  wonderful  effects  of  this  sacrament  upon  them, 
and  also  to  their  ability  to  make  confessions  admirable 
in  their  simplicity  and  faithfulness  and  very  real  in 
their  contrition. 

Too  often,  alas,  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  con 
fession  of  children  comes  from  the  parents.  Sometimes 
these  will  be  good  people,  prejudiced  against  confession. 
Very  often  they  will  be  merely  nominal  Christians,  who 
show  little  care  for  their  own  souls,  or  for  the  souls  of 
their  children.  This  raises  an  important  question. 
It  is  of  course  desirable  that  children  should  go  to  con 
fession  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  their  parents. 
But  are  we  to  say  that  such  knowledge  and  consent  are 
necessary,  and,  as  some  priests  have  done,  refuse  to  hear 
the  children's  confessions  without  them  ?  I  must  con 
fess  that  I  feel  strongly  that  we  have  no  right  to  refuse 
any  one  of  the  sacraments  to  a  child  on  account  of  the 
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withholding  of  consent  by  the  parent.  To  begin  with, 
every  parent  who  has  brought  a  child  to  the  font  has 
virtually  consented  to  the  child's  undertaking  to  believe 
the  Christian  faith  and  live  the  Christian  life  ;  and 
these,  as  interpreted  by  the  Church,  include  the  belief 
in  Penance,  and  its  use  when  required.  We  should,  I 
think,  be  prepared  to  deny  strenuously  the  right  of  the 
parent  to  forbid  what  God  and  the  Church  allow  and 
sometimes  require.  And  I,  for  one,  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  to  a  child,  forbidden  confession  by  his  parents, 
that  he  must  hearken  to  God  rather  than  to  man.  In 
this  matter  the  priest  has  to  contend  for  the  liberties 
of  the  Christian  child,  and  we  have  surely  no  right  to 
acquiesce  in  any  interference  with  these  liberties  on 
the  part  of  the  parents.  We  should,  I  think,  decline 
to  prepare  children  for  confirmation  unless  it  is  per 
fectly  clear  that  they  are  to  be  left  free  to  follow  their 
own  consciences  in  the  matter  of  confession.  Nor  does 
it  seem  to  me  at  all  necessary  in  every  case,  although 
desirable  in  many,  that  children  should  tell  their  parents 
they  are  going  to  confession.  Of  course,  there  must  be 
nothing  like  deceit.  Confession  should  be  so  openly 
preached  and  practised  that  all  who  come  to  the  Church 
should  know  it  is  the  custom.  And  those  parents  who 
never  come,  although  they  send  their  children,  can 
scarcely  expect  to  be  consulted  on  matters  in  which 
they  show  so  little  interest.  Such  parents  often  reck 
little  of  their  children's  sins,  except  so  far  as  they 
inflict  inconvenience  on  themselves ;  they  certainly 
should  not  be  encouraged  to  concern  themselves  in 
their  children's  repentance,  when  it  is  likely  that  they 
will  hinder  rather  than  help  it.  In  cases  where  a  diffi 
culty  arises,  the  parish  priest  must  be  prepared  to 
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interview  the  parents  and  tell  them,  tactfully  but  plainly, 
that  they  have  no  right  to  interfere.  It  will  often  be 
well  to  use  the  opportunity  to  move  them  to  make  their 
own  confessions.  In  any  case  they  should  be  made  to 
see  that,  by  bringing  their  children  to  baptism,  they  have 
.  undertaken  that  they  shall  be  free  to  practise  their 
religion  under  the  guidance  of  those  spiritual  pastors  to 
whom  they  have  promised  submission. 

We  come  next  to  the  preparation  of  children,  whether 
before  confirmation  or  earlier,  for  first  confession. 
Needless  to  say,  this  must  always  be  a  matter  of  dealing 
with  individuals.  Many  priests  have  been  convinced 
by  experience  of  the  desirability  of  individual  prepara 
tion  for  confirmation  throughout.  It  entails  more 
trouble,  but  it  is  worth  it.  And  others  than  the  clergy 
can  often  do  much  of  it.  But  whether  this  is  possible 
or  not,  there  should  always  be  one  or  more  private 
interviews  in  order  to  prepare  the  child  for  confession. 

And  in  many  cases  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  method 
of  handling  the  matter.  Many  town  children  are  easily 
brought  to  confession.  They  readily  make  friends  with 
their  clergy,  and  are  engagingly  frank  with  them. 
Others,  including  most  country  children,  and  many 
children  of  a  more  refined  class,  who  have  been  brought 
up  strictly,  are  shy  and  timid,  and  on  the  defensive 
with  those  who  belong  to  the  class  which  has  constantly 
checked,  reproved  and  punished  them.  They  have 
acquired  a  certain  instinct  of  secretiveness,  from  the  fear 
of  bringing  upon  them  the  disapproval  of  their  elders. 
They  are  accustomed  to  fencing  with  questions  as  to 
their  misdeeds,  and  need  to  have  it  thoroughly  im 
pressed  upon  them  that  a  good  confession  involves  not 
only  being  sorry  for  the  sins,  but  telling  them  out' 
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faithfully.  And  they  will  often  need  much  help  in  con 
fessing  certain  sins.  The  same  thing,  of  course,  applies 
to  many  adults,  and  is  the  reason  of  their  anxiety,  when 
moved  to  confess,  to  assure  their  priest  that  they  have 
"  done  nothing  wrong." 

In  such  cases,  it  is  well  to  avoid  beginning  with  ques 
tions  as  to  what  they  have  done.  Such  questions  at 
once  suggest  the  preliminary  to  a  lecture,  and  the  child 
instinctively  fences  with  them.  We  need  a  method 
which  begets  confidence.  The  first  thing  is  to  establish 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  child  has  sins.  I 
have  found  it  useful  to  tell  children  the  story  of  the 
priest  who  found  a  man  in  Church  and  asked  him 
whether  he  wished  to  confess.  When  the  man  said  he 
had  nothing  to  confess,  the  priest  took  him  outside  the 
church,  where  there  was  a  vacant  niche,  a  little  way 
up  the  wall,  set  a  ladder  against  the  wall,  and  asked 
the  man  whether  he  would  oblige  him  by  going  up  and 
standing  in  the  niche.  When  he  was  there,  he  took 
the  ladder  away.  "  What  are  you  doing  ?  "  asked  the 
man.  "  I  am  going  to  ring  the  bell,"  replied  the  priest, 
"  that  the  faithful  may  come  and  see  a  saint,  who  has 
lived  in  this  wicked  world  and  kept  free  from  sin." 
The  result  was,  of  course,  the  prompt  discovery  on  the 
part  of  the  "  saint  "  that  he  was  a  sinner  after  all,  and 
had  something  to  confess.  This  story  can  be  followed 
up  by  an  enumeration  of  sins  common  among  children, 
beginning  with  those  which  it  may  be  presumed  an 
ordinary  child  is  likely  to  have  committed,  as  e.g.  care 
lessness  about  prayers,  irreverence  in  Church,  dis 
obedience  to  parents,  quarrelling,  petty  thefts.  It  is  a 
common  feeling  with  the  sinner  that  no  one  else  has 
sinned  precisely  as  he  has ;  and  setting  before  a  child 
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the  fact  that  other  children  often  commit  these  sins 
begets  a  confidence  rendering  him  willing  to  acknow 
ledge  that  he  too  has  sinned  in  some  of  these  ways. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  in  dealing  with  the  question 
of  purity.  In  many  cases  the  priest,  from  his  experi 
ence  in  the  confessional,  knows  how  much  in  the  way 
of  evil  is  common  knowledge  among  the  children  who 
attend  his  schools,  and  how  far  it  is  safe  to  talk  about 
such  matters.  But  he  must  reckon  on  the  certainty 
that  many  children  will  require  help  to  confess  sins 
against  purity,  and  he  must  tell  them  to  say  in  the  con 
fessional  if  there  is  anything  they  find  it  difficult  to 
confess,  when  he  will  be  able  to  help  them.  All  autho 
rities  are  agreed  nowadays  on  the  necessity  of  facing 
this  matter,  where  the  welfare  of  souls  is  so  much  at 
stake,  and  the  priest  who  brings  to  his  task  a  reverence 
for  the  innocence  of  childhood  and  a  love  of  holy  purity 
is  not  likely  to  mishandle  the  subject. 

Once  the  child  has  been  brought  to  see  that  he  has 
sins,  it  should  not  be  difficult,  provided  clear  teaching 
has  been  given,  to  bring  him  to  confession.  He  may  be 
asked,  "  Do  you  wish  to  keep  the  nasty  things,  or  to 
get  rid  of  them  ?  "  Then  he  may  be  reminded  of  their 
offence  to  the  good  God,  how  they  forfeit  heaven  and 
incur  hell,  how  they  caused  the  sufferings  of  Calvary, 
that  contrition  for  them  may  be  deepened.  Then  in 
struction  will  follow  as  to  self-examination.  This  must 
be  put  very  simply  before  the  child.  Many  children 
are  only  hindered  or  put  off  by  being  given  books  or 
leaflets  with  a  long  list  of  questions.  In  other  cases, 
such  things  are  a  help.  But  care  should  always  be  taken 
in  selecting  them.  St  Swithun's  Prayer  Book  (C.L.A., 
id.)  is  as  good  a  manual  as  I  know  for  children  and  simple 
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folk.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  show  a  child  the  arrange 
ments  in  Church  for  hearing  confessions,  and  to  give 
a  detailed  account  of  the  procedure.  Children  are 
generally  interested  in  the  way  in  which  things  are  done, 
and  in  learning  to  do  them.  Throughout  it  will  be  well 
to  impress  on  the  child  the  fact  that  confession  has  no 
thing  to  do  with  reproving  or  punishing  its  sins,  but 
with  removing  them  ;  so  that  nothing  is  to  be  feared 
from  a  frank  confession,  while  a  bad  confession  plunges 
the  soul  into  worse  guilt  and  incurs  the  anger  of  God 
and  certain  punishment  by  Him. 

Before  presenting  himself  at  the  confessional,  the  little 
penitent  may  be  reminded  of  those  to  whom  he  will 
confess.  God,  Who  sees  into  our  hearts  and  knows  the 
malice  of  sin.  The  Blessed  Saints,  many  of  whom,  like 
St  John  the  Baptist,  have  heard  the  confessions  of 
sinners,  and  all  of  whom  rejoice  at  our  repentance. 
The  holy  angels,  including  our  own  guardian  angel,  in 
whose  presence  we  sinned  and  who  rejoices  to  see  us 
confessing.  And,  last  of  all,  the  priest,  the  only  sinner 
of  our  audience,  accustomed  to  hearing  the  very  worst 
things  confessed,  and  present  not  to  scold  us,  or  be 
shocked  at  our  sins,  but  to  help  us  and  give  us  absolu 
tion,  and  share  the  joy  of  heaven  at  our  cleansing. 

When  the  penitent  has  been  brought  to  first  confes 
sion,  we  shall  need  to  introduce  the  question  of  subse 
quent  confessions.  But  this  is  best  done,  in  many  cases 
at  any  rate,  after  the  first  confession  is  over.  The 
penitent  may  be  exhorted  in  the  confessional  to  make 
a  rule  of  regular  confession.  At  the  same  time  it 
should  be  insisted  that,  in  the  case  of  grave  sins,  con 
fession  should  be  resorted  to  at  once,  without  waiting 
till  the  usual  interval  has  elapsed.  Of  the  frequency 
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with  which  confession  should  be  made  I  treat  later. 
At  this  point  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  more  often  penitents  wish  to  come  the 
better. 

A  little  must  be  said  on  the  difficult  matter  of  moving 
the  sick  and  dying  to  confess  their  sins.  It  has  been 
the  experience  of  many  priests,  particularly  in  country 
parishes,  that  the  faithful  preaching  of  Penance  leads 
many  to  confession  at  the  last,  when  death  seems  im 
pending.  But  very  often  the  clergy  are  summoned  to 
the  deathbeds  of  those  who  in  life  have  neglected 
religion,  and  are  in  complete  ignorance  on  the  subject  of 
confession  and  absolution,  and  whose  condition  renders 
them  unable  to  receive  instruction,  except  of  the  very 
briefest  and  simplest  kind.  Obviously  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  seek  to  arouse  contrition.  The  priest 
may  often  do  much  in  this  way,  not  only  by  what  he 
says  to  the  sick  person,  but  by  the  prayers  he  offers  at 
the  bedside.  Short  acts  of  contrition,  in  the  first  per 
son,  repeated  again  and  again,  may  do  something  to  set 
up  the  habit  of  contrition,  just  as  similar  acts  of  faith 
may  form  in  the  patient  the  necessary  disposition  of 
faith.  But,  needless  to  say,  we  are  bound  to  carry  out 
the  injunction  of  the  Church  and  move  the  sick  person 
to  make  explicit  confession  of  sins  committed.  And 
for  this  reason  it  is  most  important  to  insist  on  being 
left  alone  with  him.  The  faithful  should  constantly 
be  instructed  on  this  matter.  Even  religious  people, 
who  know  the  value  of  individual  dealing  with  the  soul, 
are  sometimes  curiously  thoughtless  about  providing  an 
opportunity  for  the  priest  to  deal  in  privacy  with  a  dying 
relative.  Much  that  has  been  said  about  the  method  of 
preparing  children  for  confession  applies  here.  Only 
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it  has  to  be  remembered  that  time  is  often  short,  and 
that  we  must  be  content  with  very  much  less  than  we 
expect  from  those  who  are  in  a  condition  of  health. 
Very  often  the  whole  business  of  preparing  the  penitent 
and  hearing  the  confession  must  be  completed  in  one 
short  visit,  in  many  cases  the  only  thing  possible  is  for 
the  priest  to  ask  a  few  questions — they  must  be  as  few 
as  possible — with  regard  to  failures  in  duty  to  God 
and  man,  and  such  as  can  be  answered  with  little  effort 
and  quite  briefly.  So  long  as  the  penitent  confesses 
some  sins,  expresses  his  sorrow,  and  is  not  clearly  keep 
ing  anything  back,  absolution  should  be  given.  In  the 
case  of  those  who  are  unable,  owing  to  their  condition, 
to  confess  at  all,  the  priest  may  and  should  give  ab 
solution  provided  he  has  any  ground  at  all  for  presuming 
the  sick  person's  contrition,  and  readiness  to  confess  if 
it  were  possible. 


CHAPTER  V 
IN  THE  CONFESSIONAL 

A  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place. 

Copybook  Maxim. 

ONCE  granted  that  confession  and  absolution  belong  to 
the  Christian  life,  that  they  should  be  openly  proclaimed 
and  faithfully  practised,  and  it  surely  follows  that  there 
should  be  a  regular  place  in  the  church  for  this  as  for 
other  ministries.  Every  church  where  the  faith  is 
taught  and  practised  should  have  one  or  more  confes 
sionals,  according  to  the  number  of  priests  likely  to  be 
occupied  at  any  time  in  hearing  confessions.  Con 
fessions  should  always  be  heard  in  the  open  church.  To 
hear  them  in  the  vestry,  unless  it  be  in  a  church  so  tiny 
that  only  thus  can  the  risk  of  being  overheard  be  avoided, 
obviously  encourages  the  idea  that  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance  is  a  hole-and-corner  affair,  which  we  wish  to 
hide  as  far  as  possible  from  the  eyes  of  men. 1  Moreover, 
the  more  confession  resembles  a  private  interview, 
rather  than  a  sacrament  formally  administered,  the 
harder  some  will  find  it  to  go.  Again,  the  fact  that 
people  are  seen  to  go  to  their  confessions  in  church  will 
always  help  to  bring  others.  And  finally,  the  presence 
of  the  confessional  is  in  itself  a  silent  witness  to  the 
opportunity,  open  to  the  sinner,  of  reconciliation  with 
God.  As  the  font  preaches  the  new  birth,  and  the  altar 

1  Vid.  footnote  on  p.  65. 
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the  Living  Bread  offered  to  man  here  in  the  wilderness, 
so  the  confessional  seems  to  say, 

Here  guilty  souls  that  pine 

May  peace  and  pardon  win  : 
The  Judge  acquits,  and  grace  divine 

Restores  the  dead  in  sin. 

It  is  often  a  help  in  preaching  to  be  able  to  point 
the  faithful  to  the  confessional,  as  we  tell  them  what 
God  will  do  for  them  if  they  will  only  come  and  kneel 
there  and  make  a  humble  and  contrite  confession  of  all 
that  keeps  them  from  Him. 

A  constitution  of  Archbishop  Reynolds  (1322)  enacts  : 
"  Let  the  priest  choose  such  a  place  in  the  church  for 
hearing  confessions  as  is  open  to  the  view  of  all ;  and 
never  hear  the  confession  of  any,  especially  of  a  woman, 
in  secret,  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  or  on  account  of 
the  sickness  of  the  penitent." 

And  the  place  appointed  for  hearing  confessions 
should  fulfil  certain  conditions.  In  many  churches  it 
seems  to  be  thought  sufficient  to  set  a  prie-dieu  for  the 
penitent,  with  a  crucifix  hanging  on  the  wall  before  it, 
and  a  chair  by  the  side  of  it  for  the  priest.  It  has  been 
my  experience  in  the  country  that  such  an  arrangement 
is  far  from  ideal.  Shy  people  feel  it  an  ordeal  to  kneel 
where  the  priest  can  see  them  :  still  more  of  an  ordeal 
to  come  up  to  the  confessional  in  full  view  of  him.  The 
practical  experience  of  Catholics  in  other  countries, 
which  must  surely  count  for  something,  has  led  to  the 
use  of  the  modern  confessional  box,  sometimes  sur 
prisingly  ugly,  but  occasionally  a  real  ornament  to  the 
church.  A  confessional  box  has  the  further  advantage 
that  it  allows  of  the  use,  by  both  priest  and  penitent, 
of  the  ordinary  speaking  voice,  and  even  of  the  louder 
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utterance  which  may  be  necessary  in  case  of  deafness, 
without  risk  of  being  overheard. 

In  many  places  there  are  real  practical  difficulties 
about  the  erection  of  a  confessional  box;  The  law  of 
faculties  still  proves  an  engine  in  the  hands  of  Pro 
testantism,  and  unfortunately  there  are  still  some 
bishops,  not  to  speak  of  diocesan  chancellors,  who  will 
encourage  its  use  to  prevent  the  furnishing  of  churches 
in  accordance  with  their  Catholic  character.  But  it  is 
easy  enough  to  put  a  screen,  three  to  four  feet  wide  and 
some  five  feet  high,  between  the  penitent's  prie-dieu 
and  the  priest's  chair,  with  an  opening  filled  in  with  a 
wire  grill  the  right  height  up,  and  a  crucifix  above  the 
opening.  This  is  a  help  to  the  penitent  who  is  shy,  and 
obviates  the  physical  proximity  of  which  a  base  type  of 
Protestantism  makes  capital,  without  being  any  hind 
rance  to  hearing.  A  curtain  may  be  hung  if  desired 
so  as  to  prevent  either  priest  l  or  penitent  being  seen 
from  the  church  during  the  confession.  Any  carpenter 
can  make  an  arrangement  of  the  kind  required  for  a 
few  shillings,  and  it  is  easily  removed,  if  at  any  time 
it  is  desired  to  change  the  place  for  hearing  confessions. 

It  will  be  found  an  advantage  to  place  on  the  prie- 
dieu  a  card  with  the  words  of  the  confiteor,  for  use  by 
those  who  do  not  know  the  form  and  have  not  brought 
a  book  with  it. 

It  may  of  course  be  urged  that  our  forefathers  got 
on  very  well  for  a  good  many  hundred  years  without 
any  such  arrangement,  confessions  being  frequently 

1  But  Burnett  (Commentary  on  Occasional  Offices)  says :  "  The 
custom  of  suspending  a  veil  ...  so  that  the  priest  may  not  be  seen 
(i.e.  by  people  in  church),  is  not  esteemed  praiseworthy  by  the  best 
authorities." 
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heard  at  the  rood-screen.  I  have  often  wondered  how 
they  did.  Possibly  in  those  days  people  minded 
much  less  whether  others  could  overhear  their  con 
fessions.  There  was  much  less  privacy  in  life,  and  much 
more  openness  in  religion.  People  commonly  read  aloud 
and  spoke  openly  of  much  that  we  are  silent  about. 
At  any  rate  the  practical  experience  of  the  Church 
in  countries  where  the  Catholic  tradition  has  not  been 
broken  has  decided  in  favour  of  something  of  the  nature 
of  a  confessional  as  required  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  this  experience.  The 
late  Mr  Micklethwaite,  in  his  book  on  Modern  Parish 
Churches  pleaded  for  the  provision  of  structural  con 
fessionals  in  new  churches  where  it  was  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  the  ministry  of  Penance  would  be 
regularly  exercised,  and  it  seems  strange  that  his  sug 
gestion  should  have  been  so  little  heeded.  An  inside 
buttress  might,  he  shows,  be  effectively  treated  to  serve 
the  purpose,  or  a  corridor  connected  with  the  vestries 
and  well  lighted  might  accommodate  the  clergy,  the 
wall  of  the  church  being  pierced  with  openings  against 
which  the  kneeling  places  of  the  penitents,  slightly  and 
decoratively  screened,  would  be  placed. x 

1  "  The  confessional  is  of  wood,  the  window  in  it  is  on  account  of 
not  shutting  out  any  air  :  it  will  have  a  heavy  curtain  inside  of  it 
which  can  be  drawn  except  during  confessions.  In  appearance  it 
looks  rather  like  an  old  chantry  :  it  and  the  altar  are  the  only  two 
things  in  the  church  at  present.  ...  I  think  the  clergy  in  England 
are  quite  mad  in  enclosing  themselves  in  vestries  with  penitent  and 
impenitent  women  :  if  there  were  a  scandal  everybody  would  say  it 
was  true  ;  and  nave  confessions  are  so  awkward  and  everyone  can 
hear.  I  am  going  to  build  boxes  in  all  my  churches  ;  I  think  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  it  elevates  it  from  a  casual  requirement  into  a 
regular  church  rule." — Extract  from  the  (unpublished)  letters  of  a 
missionary  priest.  Vid.  note  on  p.  23. 
E 
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Besides  having  a  proper  place  for  confessions,  the 
priest  should  have  his  regular  times,  when  penitents 
may  be  certain  of  finding  him  in  the  confessional. 
These  will  naturally  be  on  Saturdays  and  the  eves  of 
great  festivals,  and  at  hours  which  suit  those  likely  to 
come.  And  the  times  appointed  should  be  posted  up 
where  not  only  parishioners  will  see  them,  as  in  the 
parish  magazine,  but  where  they  can  be  easily  found  by 
any  visitors  who  may  wish  to  make  their  confessions. 
Many  people  are  shy  of  calling  upon  a  priest  they  do 
not  know,  to  ask  him  when  he  can  hear  their  confes 
sions  ;  and  it  should  not  be  necessary  for  them  to  do  so. 
It  will  be  well  to  add  to  the  notice  giving  the  stated 
times  the  words  "  and  at  other  times  by  appointment." 
Not  only  will  there  be  some  unable  to  come  at  the  stated 
times,  in  a  village,  where  village  public  opinion  is  not 
in  favour  of  confession,  there  are  likely  to  be  some  who 
will  only  come  when  they  can  do  so  without  being 
noticed.  In  the  summer,  when  the  evenings  are  light, 
I  have  often  had  to  make  appointments  for  some  time 
after  nine  o'clock ;  or,  a  favourite  time  with  many, 
half-an-hour  before  Mass  in  the  morning.  On  a  great 
festival  I  have  been  in  church  to  hear  a  confession  at 
five-thirty  A.M.,  and  had  others  to  hear  before  subse 
quent  masses. 

The  priest  hearing  confessions  Wears  a  surplice,  or 
cotta,  and  violet  stole  ;  and  it  is  a  common  practice 
for  him  to  wear  the  biretta.  He  should  remain  seated 
throughout.  Any  good  manual  of  prayers  for  clergy 
will  give  a  prayer  to  be  said  (not,  of  course,  aloud)  before 
hearing  confessions.  When  the  penitent  has  knelt 
down,  he  should  ask  for  a  blessing.  Even  if  he  does 
not  ask  for  it,  the  priest  should  bless  him.  The  usual 
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form  is,  "  The  Lord  be  on  thy  heart  and  in  thy  lips, 
that  thou  mayest  humbly  and  faithfully  confess  all  thy 
sins.  In  the  Name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,"  etc., 
the  priest  making  the  holy  sign  with  his  right  hand 
over  the  penitent.  The  penitent  then  proceeds  with 
the  confiteor.  But  penitents  should  be  instructed  that, 
when  there  is  a  press  of  people  waiting  to  confess,  they 
should  say  the  confiteor  in  their  places  in  Church,  and 
on  arriving  at  the  confessional  begin  at  once  the  recital 
of  their  sins,  when  they  have  received  the  opening 
blessing,  to  save  time. 

There  seems  to  be  an  extraordinary  number  of  un 
authorised  forms  of  the  confiteor  in  use  among  us.  The 
variations  from  the  common  form  seem  to  aim  at  either 
avoiding  the  mention  of  our  Blessed  Lady  and  the 
saints,  or  making  a  somewhat  unnecessary  and  otiose 
distinction  between  confessing  "  to  "  them  and  con 
fessing  "  before  "  them  !  Or  they  avoid  calling  the 
priest  "  father  "  !  The  form  is  not  of  vital  importance  : 
certainly  it  is  not  worth  while  to  stop  the  penitent. 
But  it  is  a  duty  to  our  penitents  to  seek  to  remove  their 
prejudices.  The  form  of  confession  "  to  Almighty 
God,  to  Blessed  Mary  and  to  all  the  saints  and  to  you, 
father  "  ;  or,  more  explicitly,  "  to  Almighty  God,  blessed 
Mary  Ever- Virgin,  Blessed  Michael  the  Archangel, 
Blessed  John  the  Baptist,  the  Holy  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul  and  all  saints  and  to  you,  father,"  is  one  to  which 
no  Catholic  can  reasonably  object.  And  the  thought 
of  "  the  great  company  of  witnesses,"  should  be  a  help, 
especially  to  those  who  are  apt  to  think  too  much  about 
the  priest.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  those  who  use 
the  unauthorised  forms  do  so  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  have  found  them  in  certain  manuals  of 
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devotion.  But  there  may  lurk  behind  the  use  of  the 
"  expurgated  "  form  prejudices  and  wrong  notions  about 
the  communion  of  saints,  and  it  is  the  business  of  priests 
to  remove  such  prejudices,  which  cramp  the  soul.  It 
:  is  best  to  make  the  recommendation  to  use  the  proper 
form  a  part  of  the  counsel,  after  ascertaining  whether 
the  penitent  has  any  motive  for  not  doing  so,  and 
seeking  to  remove  any  scruples  he  may  feel. 

After  the  introductory  part  of  the  confiteor,  the  peni 
tent  states,  unless  it  is  a  first  confession,  when  he  made 
his  last  confession.  Sometimes  penitents  will  omit  to 
do  this,  and  the  priest  should  then  ask  them  at  the 
end  of  the  confession,  "  When  did  you  make  your  last 
confession  ?  "  During  the  recital  of  sins  which  follows, 
the  priest  should  listen  attentively,  without  interrupt 
ing,  unless  it  should  be  necessary  to  tell  the  penitent 
to  raise  or  lower  his  voice,  or  unless  it  be  needful  to 
check  improper  speech.  For  instance,  the  penitent 
should  be  checked  if  he  mentions  the  sins  of  another 
person  without  necessity.  Sometimes,  too,  penitents 
need  to  be  prudently  helped,  that  their  confessions  may 
be  complete.  It  may  often  be  wise,  for  instance,  if  the 
penitent  confesses  to  a  sin  of  impurity,  to  ask,  "  alone, 
or  with  others  ?  "  Opportunities  will  sometimes  occur 
in  this  way  of  teaching  penitents  that  they  must,  in 
confessing,  tell  anything  which  makes  the  sin  worse. 
But  it  is  never  well  to  ask  many  questions,  except  in 
the  case,  which  does  sometimes  occur,  of  an  ignorant 
penitent  who  turns  up  very  imperfectly  prepared  by 
self-examination  and  needing  to  be  examined  on  the 
commandments  to  help  him  to  make  a  good  confession. 
Sometimes  it  will  be  found  that  such  a  penitent  has 
been  moved  to  make  his  confession  by  conviction  of 
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certain  sins,  but  has  little  sense  of  sin  in  other  directions, 
and  hence  says  nothing  of  prayers  omitted,  worship 
neglected,  and  sins  in  general  against  the  first  four 
commandments.  Unnecessary  questions  should  never 
be  asked ;  and  except  in  the  cases  mentioned,  they 
should  generally  be  asked  at  the  end  of  the  confession, 
after  the  penitent  has  finished  the  confiteor. 

One  case  in  which  it  is  always  important  to  question 
is  that  in  which  a  sin  is  confessed  involving  the  obliga 
tion  of  restitution,  e.g.  theft,  traducing  others,  or  doing 
them  an  injury.  And  sometimes  it  will  be  found  that 
things  are  confessed  as  sins  which  are  not  sins  at  all. 
Two  instances  of  this  may  be  given.  People  do  not 
always  sufficiently  realise  the  difference  between  tempta 
tion  and  sin,  especially  in  the  matter  of  thoughts.  So 
that  when  people  confess  to  impure,  or  unkind  thoughts, 
they  may  well  be  asked  whether  they  consented  to 
them  ;  and  if  the  answer  is  in  the  negative  they  should 
be  told  that  such  thoughts,  unless  consented  to  and 
taken  pleasure  in,  do  not  constitute  sin.  Or  again,  we 
may  easily  find  perverted  notions  of  Sunday  observance, 
and  people  will  confess  as  a  sin  the  doing  of  something 
on  a  Sunday  which  they  were  quite  at  liberty  to  do 
with  a  quiet  conscience. 

Except  for  necessary  questions,  it  is  generally  un 
desirable  to  interrupt  the  confession  ;  and  even  necessary 
questions  are  sometimes  best  deferred  till  after  the  con 
fession  is  completed.  But  St  Alphonsus  Liguori  recom 
mends,  on  exceptional  occasions,  the  interruption  of  the 
penitent  for  the  purpose  of  deepening  his  contrition  for 
a  grave  offence  confessed.  This  should  be  done,  when 
it  is  done,  with  great  care,  and  the  words  of  the  saint 
are  worth  quoting  in  full ; 
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"It  is  true,  of  course,  that  confessors  should  avoid 
correction  in  the  course  of  the  confession,  lest  the  peni 
tents  should  be  frightened  into  keeping  back  their  sins  ; 
but  this  is  said  only  as  a  general  rule  :  it  is  a  good  thing 
often  not  to  let  the  penitent  go  on,  but  to  correct  him  at 
once,  especially  when  he  confesses  a  very  grave  sin,  or 
if  he  be  fallen  into  a  habit  of  vice,  in  order  to  make  him 
realise  the  gravity  of  his  sin.  But  the  confessor  must 
be  careful  not  to  exasperate  or  frighten  the  penitent. 
And  so,  when  he  has  given  such  correction  as  is  needed, 
let  him  at  once  move  him  to  confess  the  rest  of  his  sins, 
saying :  Well,  my  brother,  you  wish  to  turn  from  this 
sin,  do  you  not  P  I  am  sure  you  do.  So  be  of  good  cheer, 
and  tell  the  rest  of  your  sins.  Don't  keep  anything  back. 
Tell  them  out  bravely  and  sincerely  ;  for  God  is  ready  to 
be  merciful  to  you." 

The  only  object  of  questioning  is  to  secure  the  com 
pleteness  of  the  confession,  and  that  the  penitent  has 
the  proper  dispositions,  is  ready,  for  example,  to  make 
restitution  where  possible.  In  saying  this,  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  questions  on  the  sins  confessed,  not  to  such 
questions  as  may  reasonably  be  asked  when  giving 
counsel,  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  penitent, 
his  opportunities  of  devotion,  his  rule  of  life,  and 
so  on. 

But  the  threefold  function  of  the  priest,  of  giving 
penance,  counsel  and  absolution,  must  be  reserved  for 
the  chapters  which  follow.  I  will  only  say  here  that 
it  seems  best  to  give  them  in  this  order,  in  which  they 
are  usually  asked  for.  The  priest  is  less  likely  to  forget 
to  set  a  penance  if  he  makes  a  practice  of  doing  so 
immediately  after  hearing  the  confession.  I  think,  too, 
that  penitents  are  less  likely  to  forget  what  it  is. 
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Before  proceeding  to  give  penance,  counsel  and  ab 
solution,  it  will  sometimes  be  well,  in  the  case  of  children, 
and  those  uneducated  penitents  who  are  not  very  well 
instructed,  to  tell  them  to  make  an  act  of  contrition. 
Sometimes  it  will  be  necessary  to  teach  them  the  short 
act  in  common  use  :  My  God,  I  am  sorry  for  my  sins, 
which  have  grieved  Thee,  Who  art  so  good  :  by  Thy  grace 
I  will  not  sin  again,  and  I  will  avoid  the  occasions  of  sin. 
Where  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  contrition  of  the 
penitent,  an  act  of  this  kind  may  serve  to  deepen  sorrow 
for  sin.  And  it  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  that  the 
two  essentials  of  a  good  confession  are  true  contrition 
and  faithful  confession.  It  is  the  business  of  the  con 
fessor  not  only  to  require  these  two  conditions,  but  to 
help  the  penitent  to  fulfil  them. 


CHAPTER  VI 
SETTING  A  PENANCE 

Ninevitarum  exemplo  et  denuntiatur  supplicium,  et  remedium  demon- 
stratum.  Unde  enim  Judaei  debent  non  desperare  indulgentiam, 
si  velint  agere  poenitentiam. — St  Ambrose  (on  St  Matt.  xii.). 

GENERALLY  speaking,  the  confessor  must  always  set  a 
penance.  The  penitent's  repentance  is  not  complete 
unless  it  have  the  three  parts  of  true  repentance — viz. 
sorrow  in  the  heart,  confession  with  the  lips,  and  satis 
faction  in  the  life.  And  the  setting  of  a  penance  by 
the  confessor  and  its  acceptance  by  the  penitent  repre 
sent  this  third  element  in  the  Sacrament  of  Penance. 
The  one  exception  which  may  be  made  is  that  of  grave 
or  mortal  sickness,  when  the  penitent  can  be  enjoined, 
as  his  penance,  to  bear  his  sufferings  patiently.  In  the 
case  of  deathbed  confessions,  the  penitent  is  preparing 
for  the  last  great  penance  for  sin,  which  all  must  under 
go,  and  it  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  impose  a  penance 
besides.  It  seems  important  to  insist  on  this  point 
of  penance  as  a  necessary  element  in  the  sacrament. 
For  one  hears  sometimes  of  priests  who  do  not  set  any 
penance.  And  I  can  remember  once,  when  making 
my  confession,  and  asking  for  a  penance,  under  the 
impression  that  my  confessor  for  the  occasion  had  for 
gotten  it,  being  told  to  set  myself  any  little  penance  I 
chose  !  Indeed  a  recent  book  on  confession  l  actually 

1  Bickersteth's  The  Ministry  of  Absolution. 
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contains  the  curious  recommendation  :  '  When  there 
is  a  danger  of  the  doctrine  of  Penance  being  misunder 
stood,  and  even  allowed  to  obscure  the  truth  that  there 
is  no  sacrifice  or  satisfaction  for  sin  but  in  the  Cross, 
it  is  best  to  assign  no  penance,  but  to  excite  the  gratitude 
and  love  of  the  penitent  by  pointing  to  the  fulness  and 
freedom  of  the  Divine  gift  of  pardon." 

That  God  requires  us  to  attest  our  penitence  in  act, 
and  that  therefore  the  performance  of  a  specific  act  is 
positively  required  as  a  part  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance 
under  normal  conditions,  does  not  seem  to  me  such  a 
difficult  thing  to  explain,  even  to  the  least  intelligent 
of  penitents.  Readiness  to  perform  the  penance  as 
signed,  if  reasonable  in  itself  and  possible  for  the  peni 
tent,  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  a  true  contrition.  The 
refusal  to  do  so  on  any  such  ground  as  that  suggested 
in  the  passage  I  have  quoted — i.e.  that  it  conflicts,  or 
may  conflict,  with  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  full  and  per 
fect  satisfaction,  on  Calvary,  for  all  sin,  would  seem  to 
be  evidence  of  heretical  views  on  this  point,  and  would 
point,  not  to  the  course  of  encouraging  such  a  view  by 
deferring  to  it,  but  rather  to  the  need  of  instruction  on 
the  matter.  It  would  be  hard  to  see  why  a  person  who 
believed  that  our  Lord's  satisfaction  obviated  the  need 
of  satisfaction  for  sin  on  the  part  of  individuals  should 
come  to  confession  at  all.  He  would  rather  argue,  one 
would  suppose,  that  as  our  Lord  has  done  everything 
he  need  do  nothing. 

But  it  will  be  well,  before  passing  on,  to  consider 
briefly  the  theology  of  satisfaction,  as  bearing  on  this 
point.  The  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  work  for  us  can 
never  be  complete  without  the  doctrine  of  His  work 
in  us.  By  His  work  for  us,  He  made  a  perfect  satis- 
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faction  for  sin,  won  all  needful  grace  and  merited  heaven 
for  us.  But  in  order  to  secure  what  He  won  for  us,  we 
need  to  be  united  to  Him,  and  that  He  should  work  in 
us.  He  won  heaven  for  us,  but  it  still  remains  true 
ffiat  we  must  win  heaven  for  ourselves  ;  or,  more 

[strictly,  He  must  merit  in  us  what  He  has  merited  for 
us.  Hence  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  merit.  Of  our- 
«^*^  <m^^Bp^*^^ 

selves  we  can  never  please  God,  or  merit  heaven.  But 
united  to  Christ,  by  His  grace  we  can  do  good  works, 
which  are  His  rather  than  ours,  and  merit  an  eternal 
reward  proportioned  to  these  good  works.  The  Catholic 
doctrine  of  satisfaction  is  parallel  to  that  of  merit.  Of 
ourselves  we  could  do  nothing  to  satisfy  the  Majesty 
of  God,  offended  by  our  sin.  But  united  to  our  Lord, 
we  can  perform  works  of  satisfaction,  His  rather  than 
ours,  since  they  are  done  by  His  grace.  What  is  this, 
after  all,  bi^t  to  say  that  He  Who  bore  the  Cross  for  us 
requires  of  us,  as  a  condition  of  His  Cross-bearing  avail 
ing  us,  that  we  should  take  up  our  cross  and  follow 
Him?  1 

1  This  doctrine  is  admirably  stated  in  the  Articles  about  Religion 
of  Henry  VIII.,  which  are  worth  quoting  on  the  point,  as  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  difficulty  raised  above  : 

"  As  touching  the  third  part  of  Penance  we  will  that  all  Bishops 
and  preachers  shall  instruct  and  teach  our  people  committed  by  us 
to  their  spiritual  charge,  that  although  Christ  and  His  death  be  the 
sufficient  oblation,  sacrifice,  satisfaction,  and  recompense,  for  the 
which  God  the  Father  forgiveth  and  remitteth  to  all  sinners  not  only 
this  sin,  but  also  the  eternal  pain  due  for  the  same,  yet  all  men  truly 
penitent,  contrite,  and  confessed,  must  needs  also  bring  forth  the 
f  fruits  of  penance,  that  is  to  say,  prayer,  fasting,  almsdeeds,  and  must 
I  make  restitution  or  satisfaction  in  will  and  deed  to  their  neighbour 
in  such  things  as  they  have  done  them  wrong  and  injury  in,  and  also 
must  do  all  other  good  works  of  mercy  and  charity,  and  express  their 
obedient  will  in  the  executing  and  fulfilling  of  God's  commandments 
outwardly,  when  time,  power,  and  occasion  shall  be  ministered  unto 
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The  penance,  then,  must  be  set  by  the  priest,  and 
duly  performed  by  the  penitent,  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  sacrament.  The  idea  of  the  penance  is  that  it  is  a 
definite  act  of  satisfaction,  voluntarily  undertaken  by 
the  sinner  in  obedience  to  the  confessor,  as  an  evidence 
of  his  repentance  and  intention  to  make  satisfaction 
for  his  sins.  It  is  voluntarily  accepted,  and  therefore 
the  penitent  should  say  if  he  is  not  able  to  perform  the 
penance  set,  and  ask  for  another.  And  the  confessor, 
if  he  sets  a  penance  which  imposes  any  difficult  or 
unusual  requirement,  should  ask  the  penitent  whether  he 
is  able  and  willing  to  perform  it. 

Since  the  performance  of  the  penance  is  strictly 
binding,  and  its  omission  is  a  serious  matter,  it  may 
easily  be  seen  that  penances  which  involve  difficulty 
in  their  performance,  or  which  last  over  a  considerable 
period  and  require  repeated  remembrance,  should  not 
be  set  unless  there  is  some  exceptional  reason  for  them. 
To  set  the  recital  of  a  psalm  or  prayer  every  night  for 
a  week,  even  if  the  penitent  be  quite  willing  to  under 
take  it,  runs  the  risk  of  an  omission  through  forgetful- 
ness,  which  becomes  a  fresh  burden  on  the  conscience. 

them,  or  else  they  shall  never  be  saved  ;  for  this  is  the  express  pre 
cept  and  commandment  of  God,  Agite  fructus  dignos  poenitentiae,  and 
St  Paul  saith,  Debitores  sumiis  ;  and  in  another  place  he  saith,  Castigo 
corpus  meum  et  in  servitutem  redigo. 

"  Item. — That  these  precepts  and  works  of  charity  be  necessary 
works  to  our  salvation,  and  God  necessarily  requireth  that  every 
penitent  man  shall  perform  the  same  whensoever  time,  power,  and 
occasion  shall  be  ministered  unto  him  so  to  do. 

"  Item. — That  by  penance  and  such  good  works  of  the  same,  we 
shall  not  only  obtain  everlasting  life,  but  also  we  shall  deserve  remis 
sion  or  mitigation  of  these  present  pains  and  afflictions  in  this  world, 
according  to  the  saying  of  St  Paul,  Si  nosmetipsos  dijudicaremus,  non 
utique  judicaremur." 
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Generally  speaking,  it  is  best  to  set  a  penance  in  the 
form  of  a  prayer  which  may  be  said  by  the  penitent 
before  leaving  the  church,  when  there  will  be  little  risk 
of  his  forgetting  to  perform  it.  And  such  prayers,  in 
the  case  of  children  and  the  uneducated  who  read  with 
difficulty,  should  be  such  as  they  will  know  by  heart, 
e.g.  so  many  Our  Fathers,  or  Hail  Marys,  or  Gloria 
Patris,  or  the  Magnificat,  or  Jesu  mercy  said  five  times 
in  honour  of  the  Five  Wounds.  With  children  it  is 
well  to  repeat  the  injunction,  "  Be  sure  you  say  your 
penance  before  you  leave  the  church,"  after  giving 
them  absolution.  Or  they  may  be  asked  to  say  what 
their  penance  is. 

The  axiom  has  often  been  laid  down  that  penances 
should  be  remedial.  So  long  as  it  is  realised  that  the 
great  point  about  the  penance  is  the  performance  of  a 
definite  act  as  evidence  of  contrition  and  the  purpose 
of  satisfaction,  it  is  well  that  they  should  be  so.  So  for 
sins  of  pride  some  act  of  humiliation  may  be  prescribed, 
as  e.g.  the  recitation  of  the  isist  Psalm,  with  a  Hail 
Mary,  in  imitation  of  our  Lady's  humility  ;  or,  in  the 
case  of  those  who  cannot  easily  read,  three  Hail  Marys 
with  this  intention.  So  again  a  good  penance  for  sins 
of  anger  is  the  well-known  prayer,  Jesus,  meek  and 
lowly  of  heart,  make  my  heart  like  to  Thy  Sacred  Heart, 
or  the  hymn,  known  by  many  children,  "  Jesu,  meek 
and  gentle/'  Those  who  have  sinned  against  a  par 
ticular  person  may  be  required  to  say  an  Our  Father,  or 
some  other  act  of  intercession,  on  their  behalf.  The 
slothful  may  be  set  some  devotion  to  the  holy  angels, 
in  honour  of  their  alacrity  in  the  service  of  God,  as,  for 
instance,  Gloria  Patri  nine  times  in  honour  of  the  nine 
angelic  choirs,  or  the  Gloria  in  excelsis.  With  simple 
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people,  who  are  making  their  confession  in  preparation 
for  communion,  it  is  often  well  to  set  them  as  a  penance 
some  act  of  preparation  for  communion,  to  ensure  some 
preparation  of  devotion  other  than  the  confession,  e.g. 
the  Prayer  of  Humble  Access,  or  the  84th  or  23rd  Psalm. 
The  latter  is  often  known  by  heart.  For  a  like  reason, 
it  is  useful  to  give  a  penance  which  involves  devotion 
suited  to  the  particular  season,  e.g.  at  the  beginning  of 
Lent  the  prayer,  "  By  Thy  fasting  and  temptation, 
Good  Lord,  deliver  us."  The  confessor  will  find  it  easy 
to  extend  these  principles  for  himself. 

Sometimes  the  desire  to  make  a  penance  remedial 
will  lead  the  confessor  to  run  the  risk  alluded  to  of 
setting  something  which  the  penitent  is  quite  likely 
to  fail  in  performing.  So,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
a  penitent  confessing  to  a  general  neglect  of  morning 
prayers,  a  confessor  may  be  inclined  to  prescribe  as  a 
penance  the  repetition  of  certain  prayers  until  the  next 
confession  is  made,  trusting  that  the  fact  that  this  is 
imposed  and  accepted  as  a  penance  may  provide  the 
necessary  stimulus  and  set  up  a  habit.  Provided  the 
prayers  are  such  as  can  easily  be  said,  and  the  penitent 
is  confident  of  being  able  to  perform  the  penance,  the 
plan  may  be  a  good  one.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  in  all  such  cases  it  is  better  to  prescribe  a  single  per 
formance  of  the  neglected  duty  as  a  penance,  together 
with  the  making  of  the  resolution  to  persevere  in  the 
practice.  Then,  the  duty  once  done  and  the  resolution 
made,  the  penance  has  been  performed,  and  the  risk 
of  omitting  it  no  longer  exists.  The  making  and  offering 
of  a  resolution  dictated  by  the  priest  is  often  a  good 
penance,  helping  the  penitent  to  cultivate  habits. 
Thus  the  confessor  may  sketch  a  simple  rule  of  life,  and 
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ask  the  penitent  whether  he  is  willing  to  adopt  it,  making 
the  resolution  to  do  so,  together  with  a  prayer  for  grace, 
the  penance. 

Other  penances  than  prayers,  or  brief  acts,  which 
may  be  set,  are,  for  persons  whose  devotion  makes  it 
easily  possible,  the  making  of  a  meditation  on  some 
subject  appointed,  hearing  Mass,  or  an  office  of  the 
church,  making  a  special  examen  on  some  particular 
point,  and  spiritual  reading,  whether  of  the  Bible  or 
some  other  book.  In  each  case  the  penance  should 
be  definite — i.e.  to  read  this  or  that  passage,  or  for  so 
long. 

While  the  principle  has  been  laid  down  that  penances 
should  be  proportionate  to  the  gravity  of  the  sins  con 
fessed,  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  char 
acter  and  dispositions  of  the  penitent  must  be  taken 
into  account.  It  is  no  good  setting  a  severe  penance, 
even  though  the  penitent  be  willing  to  accept  it,  where 
there  is  good  reason  to  doubt  his  constancy  to  perform 
it.  But  there  will  sometimes  be  cases  of  persons  who 
have  fallen  into  a  grave  sin  and  are  overwhelmed  with 
penitence  and  really  desirous  of  making  a  satisfaction 
which  they  will  feel  bears  some  proportion  to  the 
offence.  In  such  cases  as  these,  often  connected  with 
a  real  conversion,  a  penitence  of  some  length  and  severity 
may  quite  profitably  be  set,  as  e.g.  the  daily  recitation 
of  one  of  the  penitential  psalms,  or  some  other  daily 
act  of  mortification.  In  these  instances,  it  will  some 
times  be  possible  to  feel  that  the  sinner  is  so  much  in 
earnest  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  the  penance  being 
forgotten  or  neglected. 

Sometimes  it  will  happen  that  the  penitent  will  ask 
permission  to  use  the  scourge.  And  this  particular 
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mortification  may  be  practised,  by  the  right  persons, 
and  under  strict  obedience,  with  great  profit.  The  con 
fessor  who  allows  this  use  of  the  discipline,  whether  as 
a  penance  or  otherwise,  should  be  careful  to  lay  down 
exact  rules  for  the  penitent,  e.g.  as  to  the  number  of 
strokes  to  be  inflicted,  and  the  days  on  which  it  is  to  be 
used.  And  he  should  warn  him  against  an  excessive 
or  indiscreet  use  of  it.  A  reasonable  prescription  is 
five  strokes,  with  the  prayer  fesu  mercy  said  at  each, 
on  one  or  two  mornings  in  the  week,  with  the  stipulation 
that  they  are  to  be  given  so  as  to  hurt,  without  real 
injury  to  the  body,  that  the  utmost  secrecy  is  to  be 
observed  in  the  practice,  and  that  its  frequency  is  not  to 
be  increased  without  permission  being  asked  and  ob 
tained.  It  is  not  necessary  to  buy  a  discipline :  a 
knotted  cord,  or  a  small  steel  chain,  such  as  is  used 
for  hanging  a  crucifix  round  the  neck,  will  fulfil  every 
requirement  and  obviate  the  danger  of  the  practice 
becoming  known.  But  it  must  be  insisted  that  the  con 
fessor  needs  to  exercise  the  utmost  caution  in  allowing 
external  mortifications  of  this  kind.  In  many  cases, 
where  there  might  be  danger  of  self-complacency,  or  of 
indiscretion,  the  penitent  will  be  best  advised  to  practise 
those  smaller  mortifications  for  which  no  permission  is 
required,  and  which  have  a  very  real  value.  Or  he 
may  be  told  that  he  must  learn  to  bear  better  the  mor 
tifications  which  God's  loving  Providence  inflicts  on 
him,  before  he  can  be  allowed  to  impose  upon  himself 
mortifications  of  his  own  seeking. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  no  question  that  we  should,  as  a 
rule,  set  penances  which  are  easily  performed,  and  per 
formed  at  once.  Any  departure  from  the  rule  will  need 
to  be  justified  by  special  circumstances,  and  should  be 
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carefully  considered.  The  real  value  of  the  penance  lies, 
not  in  its  length  or  difficulty,  but  in  its  careful  and  ready 
performance  as  an  act  of  satisfaction  for  our  sins  volun 
tarily  accepted  in  the  spirit  of  penitence  and  humility. 

Especially  should  we  be  on  our  guard  against  the 
over-severity  which  sometimes  shows  itself  in  the  con 
fessional.  Some  of  the  greatest  saints  have  been  notori 
ous  for  the  easiness  of  their  requirements  from  sinners. 
Not  that  they  were  contented  with  a  low  standard,  for 
others  any  more  than  for  themselves,  but  because  they 
realised  that  souls  are  far  more  helped  by  tenderness 
than  by  severity.  "Saints,"  writes  Father  Faber,1 
"  deal  more  easily  with  those  who  are  trying  to  be 
saints  than  uncanonised  writers  do.  The  saints  are  the 
easiest  masters.  It  is  because  they  are  more  like  Jesus 
than  the  rest  of  men,  more  common,  more  considerate, 
more  condescending,  making  allowances,  calculating 
for  character,  and  entering  into  the  circumstances, 
views,  and  feelings  of  others."  And  of  the  King  of 
Saints  it  is  written,  "  the  bruised  reed  shall  He  not 
break,  nor  quench  the  smoking  flax."  Souls  are  so 
easily  discouraged  and  have  so  much  in  the  world  to 
discourage  them,  that  it  is  the  more  important  for  them 
to  find  in  the  tribunal  a  gentleness  that  will  encourage 
rather  than  a  strictness  which  too  easily  repels.  This 
need  not  spell  laxity,  nor  the  absence  of  a  bracing  firm 
ness  ;  rather,  it  will  qualify  such  firmness  and  secure  its 
being  effectual. 

1  All  for  Jesus,  p.  174. 


CHAPTER  VII 
COUNSEL  IN  THE  TRIBUNAL 

Le  Pretre  est  pour  vous  comme  une  mhe. — The  Cur<?  d'Ars. 

IT  may  well  seem  rash  to  attempt  to  handle  the  subject 
of  counsel  in  anything  short  of  a  formal  treatise.  But 
this  volume  could  hardly  be  complete  without  some 
allusion  to  the  matter,  and  it  may  not  be  without  value 
to  indicate  a  few  of  the  most  conspicuous  mistakes  to  be 
avoided,  and  to  sketch  very  lightly  the  lines  on  which 
a  director  should  generally  proceed.  It  must  be  clear 
that  nothing  can  dispense  with  the  necessity  for  all  who 
undertake  the  direction  of  souls  of  constant  prayer  and 
study,  and,  behind  both,  the  constant  fear  of  making 
a  mistake  where  such  tremendous  issues  are  involved. 
In  this  matter,  as  in  so  many  others,  "  Blessed  is  the 
man  that  always  feareth." 

The  first  thing  to  be  said  is  that  the  director  should 
know  when  not  to  direct.  It  seems  necessary,  judging 
from  some  experience  of  the  methods  of  confessors,  to 
insist  that  counsel  is  no  necessary  feature  of  the  Sacra 
ment  of  Penance.  It  is  true  that  the  form  in  general  use 
among  penitents  asks  explicitly  for  counsel,  as  well  as 
for  penance  and  absolution.  But  since  absolution  is 
necessarily  sought  by  the  penitent,  as  the  principal 
object  of  confession,  and  the  penance  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  condition  attached  to  the  receiving  of  absolu 
tion,  while  counsel  is  a  matter  essentially  distinct,  it 
F  81 
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follows  that  this  counsel  is  only  sought  secundum  neces- 
sitatem.  That  is,  unless  counsel  is  especially  asked  on 
some  particular  point,  or  unless  it  is  obvious  that  certain 
counsel  ought  to  be  given  for  the  spiritual  profit  of  the 
penitent,  or  that  he  requires  a  few  words  of  encourage 
ment  to  help  him,  no  counsel  need  be  given  at  all.  And, 
let  me  add,  unless  the  priest  has  some  quite  clear  and 
definite  counsel  to  give,  he  had  much  better  not  attempt 
to  advise  at  all. 

The  penitents  who  come  to  any  priest  to  be  shriven 
fall  generally  into  two  classes.  There  are  those  who 
come  regularly  to  him,  submit  to  him  their  rule  of  life, 
and  their  spiritual  condition  generally,  and  rely  on 
him  for  regular  guidance.  In  these  cases  counsel  will 
often  be  a  necessity.  But  even  here  it  should  not  always 
be  necessary,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  devout 
persons  who  go  frequently  to  confession.  The  priest 
to  whom  they  go  will  have  laid  down  for  them  the  main 
lines  of  their  treatment ;  he  will  need  occasionally  to 
vary  this  or  that  point  of  it,  according  to  the  experience 
of  its  effectiveness  he  has  gained,  to  supplement  here 
or  to  curtail  there.  But  a  constant  tinkering  with  the 
treatment  is  hardly  likely  to  be  profitable,  and  will 
endanger  the  steadiness  of  the  spiritual  life  rather  than 
help  its  progress.  The  danger  of  over-direction  is  a  real 
one,  as  the  saintly  Dr  Neale  pointed  out  long  ago.  All 
that  a  director  can  do  is  to  wait  upon  the  Supreme 
Director  of  souls,  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  quietness  and  con 
fidence  ;  and  a  fussiness  which  seems  like  an  attempt 
to  hasten  or  forestall  His  work  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is 
presumptuous. 

Besides  the  regular  penitents,  a  confessor  will  have 
his  occasional  penitents — those  who  go  regularly  to  some 
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other  priest,  or  perhaps  do  not  go  regularly  to  anyone. 
He  knows  nothing  of  their  spiritual  condition  or  apti 
tudes,  beyond  what  one  confession,  or  perhaps  two  or 
three  at  wide  intervals  of  time,  and  possibly  occasional 
intercourse  outside  the  tribunal,  have  revealed  to  him. 
Obviously  in  such  cases  he  has  not  the  materials  for 
full  direction  at  all,  and  he  will  be  wise  to  avoid  giving 
any  except  what  may  seem  most  obvious  and  necessary. 
But  it  is  often  very  desirable  that  he  should  advise  those 
who  go  seldom  to  confession  to  make  a  more  regular  use 
of  the  sacrament. 

Whether  the  penitent  be  regular  or  occasional,  the 
confessor  should  take  it  as  an  axiom  that  he  will  often 
simply  set  a  penance  and  give  absolution,  and  that  he 
will  never  tax  the  patience  of  his  penitents  with  futile 
and  unnecessary  exhortations.  Penitents  need  to  be 
simple  and  direct  in  accusing  themselves,  and  they  are 
best  helped  to  this  by  confessors  who  are  simple  and 
direct  and  business-like  in  their  method  of  hearing 
confessions.  Such  a  method  increases  the  confidence 
of  the  faithful  in  their  priests :  words  which  are  few 
and  to  the  point  gain  a  weight  which  is  lacking  to  a 
vague  prolixity.  Above  all,  it  must  be  insisted  that 
the  confessional  is  not  the  place  for  sermonising.  One 
has  heard  of  cases  where  the  Sunday  sermon  is  practi 
cally  anticipated  by  the  penitent  who  goes  to  confession 
on  Saturday  night.  So  possessed  was  the  confessor  by 
the  mischievous  idea  that  he  must  say  something,  that, 
having  nothing  in  particular  suggested  by  the  needs  of 
the  penitent,  he  could  only  speak  of  what  was  occupying 
his  own  mind  before  entering  the  tribunal.  He  had 
better  far  set  a  penance,  give  absolution,  and  keep  his 
sermon  for  the  proper  time  and  place. 
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Since  the  object  of  direction  is  to  aid  the  spiritual 
progress  of  penitents,  it  is  essential  that  the  director 
should  have  a  clear  view  of  what  this  progress  involves. 
Our  own  formularies  provide  such  a  view,  briefly  and 
simply  stated,  yet  with  a  theological  precision  which  is 
admirable,  in  the  baptismal  office,  where  we  pray  that 
the  Christian  neophyte  may  pass  the  waves  of  this 
troublesome  world  and  come  to  the  land  of  everlasting 
life  by  continuing  "  steadfast  in  faith,  joyful  through 
hope,  and  rooted  in  charity."  Progress  by  the  sanctifi- 
cation  of  the  mind,  the  will  and  the  affections,  through 
development  of  the  three  theological  virtues,  imparted 
at  baptism,  is  here  clearly  indicated.  And  the  spiritual 
director  who  desires  to  be  efficient  in  this  capacity  will 
keep  these  virtues  clearly  and  constantly  before  him  as 
the  basis  on  which  he  works.  His  function  is  to  inform 
the  mind,  developing  the  energies  of  faith,  to  stimulate 
and  guide  the  will,  appealing  to  the  energies  of  hope,  to 
regulate  the  affections  and  deepen  charity.  We  may 
profitably  consider  each  of  these  functions  separately. 

The  director  is  the  guide  of  the  soul  in  the  life  of 
faith.  There  can  be  no  progress  without  an  advance  in 
the  knowledge  of  God  without  faith.  The  doctrines  of 
the  faith  are  the  alphabet  of  this  divine  knowledge,  and  a 
certain  knowledge  of  them  is  essential.  It  is  required 
as  an  indispensable  condition  of  receiving  absolution 
that  the  penitent  should  know  what  are  called  the  Four 
Great  Truths — viz.  that  God  is  One,  that  in  the  One 
God  there  are  Three  Persons,  that  God  the  Son,  the 
Second  Person,  was  made  man  and  died  for  us,  and  that 
God  rewards  the  good  in  heaven  and  punishes  the  bad 
in  hell.  And  priests  who  hear  the  confessions  of  those 
at  all  likely  to  be  ignorant  of  these  truths  should  cer- 
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tainly  make  sure  that  this  ignorance  is  dispelled,  if  it 
exists,  before  giving  absolution.  It  is  true  that  such 
a  precaution  may  seldom  be  necessary.  But  there  is 
an  astonishing  amount  of  ignorance  on  the  most  ele 
mentary  doctrines  of  the  faith,  and  the  clergy  too  often 
fail  to  realise  its  extent.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that 
much  of  our  direction  may  have  to  take  the  form  of 
instruction,  and  sometimes  of  quite  elementary  in 
struction.1  It  is  not,  of  course,  suggested  that  such 
instruction  should  be  given  with  any  fulness  of  detail, 
over  any  considerable  ground,  in  the  confessional. 
There  are  other  times  and  places  for  this,  as  for  hortatory 
sermons.  But  very  often  the  counsel  asked  by  the 
penitent  will  take  the  form  of  a  question  on  some  point 

1  The  following  principles,  laid  down  in  Gury's  Compendium  of 
Moral  Theology  (ed.  Dumas),  De  obligations  docendi  poenitentes,  are 
worth  quoting,  with  the  warning,  however,  that  Moral  Theology 
aims  only  at  deciding  how  far  actions  are  necessary,  so  that  the 
failure  to  perform  them  constitutes  a  sin. 

I.  Tenetur  confessarius  poenitentes  docere  ea  omnia,  quae  per 
tinent  ad  Sacramentum  hie  et  nunc  rite  suscipiendum.     Ratio,  quia 
cum  Sacerdos  sit  minister  Sacramenti,  debet  procurare  ejus  validam 
et  licitam  susceptionem,  atque  adeo  tradere  instructionem  hie  et 
nunc  necessariam . 

II.  Debet  docere  poenitentes,  ubi  advertat  quempiam  aliquid  ex 
iis  ignorare,  quae  necessaria  sunt  ad  christiane  vivendum,  cujusmodi 
sunt,  v.  gr.,  obligationes  ejus  propriae. — S.  Lig.  n.  607  et  seq. 

III.  Non  tamen,  per  se  et  stride,  illos  instruere  tenetur  de  omnibus 
quae  ipsi  scire  debent,  et  aliunde  discere  possunt.     Ratio  est,  quia 
munus  doctoris  in  confessario  per  se  pertinet  tantum  ad  rectum 
administrationem    sacramenti    poenitentiae.     Per    accidens    tamen 
posset  adesse  obligatio  ex  caritate,  quando  difficillime  hanc  scientiam 
aut  per  se,  aut  per  alium,  poenitens  comparare  sibi  posset,  verum 
cum  ipsa  tune  non  oriatur  ex  munere  confessarii,  sed  ex  general! 
caritatis  lege,  non  magis  confessarium  urget,  quam  alium  quemlibet 
cui  nota  esset  eadem  proximi  necessitas ;    nisi  agatur  de  Parocho 
quoad  subditum,  quern  ex  officio  instruere  debet. — S.  Lig.  ibid. 
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of  doctrine  which  a  few  sentences  of  clear  teaching  will 
make  plain.  Sometimes  it  will  be  well  to  tell  the  peni 
tent  to  come  for  fuller  instruction,  or  to  seek  it  in  some 
reliable  work  on  the  faith.  Or,  again,  without  the  peni 
tent  seeking  for  instruction,  the  confession  may  reveal 
the  need  of  it  on  some  point  or  points  of  doctrine  ;  and 
it  is  essential  that  the  director  should  dispel  the  ignor 
ance  which  is  blocking  spiritual  progress. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  more  important  than 
the  explicit  knowledge  of  the  Faith  is  the  implicit  atti 
tude  of  faith,  the  willingness  to  believe  all  that  God 
teaches  by  His  Church.  This  is  the  necessary  founda 
tion  for  all  advance  in  knowledge  of  the  Faith  :  English 
Christians  are  often  surprisingly  weak  in  it ;  and  the 
director  of  souls  will  need  to  cultivate  it  by  every  means 
in  his  power.  He  will  often  have  occasion  to  advise 
his  penitents  to  make  frequent  acts  of  faith,  either 
general  or  particular  (i.e.  in  particular  truths)  :  and  the 
making  of  such  acts  will  often  be  the  best  penance  he 
can  set,  proving  remedial  for  many  sins  which  are  symp 
tomatic  of  a  weak  hold  on  the  Faith.  An  act  of  faith 
in  the  loving  Providence  of  God,  often  repeated,  will  be 
for  instance  an  admirable  specific  for  the  many  sins 
which  arise  from  distrust  of  His  goodness.  But  here 
we  trench  to  some  degree  on  the  province  of  Hope,  and 
the  guidance  of  the  will,  to  which  we  must  next  turn. 

The  Christian  pilgrim  must  not  only  be  steadied  in  his 
advance  to  heaven  by  strong  convictions  :  he  must  be 
spurred  by  the  spirit  of  eager  resolution  inspired  by  the 
hope  of  heaven.  The  director  is  not  only  concerned 
with  the  illumination  of  his  mind,  but  with  the  strength 
ening  of  his  will,  with  hope  as  well  as  faith.  In  religion 
the  will  is  primary.  The  Athanasian  Symbol  by  its 
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opening  words  :  "  Whosoever  will  be  saved,"  puts  the 
attitude  of  a  right  will  before  even  that  of  a  right 
faith  as  necessary  to  its  acquisition.  And  experience 
justifies  the  position  thus  accorded  to  the  will,  leading 
us  to  recognise  that  a  great  deal  of  failure  in  faith 
springs  from  weakness  of  the  will.  In  no  other  region 
is  the  influence  of  a  director  more  important,  or,  let 
me  add,  more  difficult  to  exercise  rightly.  The  two 
great  sins  against  hope,  presumption  and  despair,  are 
constantly  to  be  met  with  in  some  form,  and  sometimes 
in  the  same  person.  Spiritual  despondency  affords  in 
itself  matter  for  a  library  of  volumes  :  every  priest  who 
comes  in  contact  with  souls  has  to  deal  with  it.  And  its 
treatment  is  accompanied  by  all  sorts  of  dangers.  Over- 
strictness  and  severity  may  break  the  bruised  reed, 
and  the  rebuke  which  in  some  cases  might  save  a  soul 
will  send  another  away  in  a  despair  which  abandons 
all  effort.  Similarly,  a  tenderness  which  lacks  firmness 
may  lead  souls  into  a  ruinous  acquiescence  in  a  low 
standard. 

The  making  and  keeping  of  good  resolutions  is  an 
exercise  of  the  will  which  is  absolutely  necessary.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  road  to  hell  is  paved  with  good 
intentions.  Far  more  truly  may  it  be  said  that  the 
road  to  heaven  is  paved  with  holy  and  efficacious  re 
solutions.  And  here  many  people,  if  not  most,  require 
help  from  a  director.  Failure  to  keep  faithfully  the 
resolutions  made  in  daily  meditation,  or  after  confession, 
or  at  an  annual  retreat,  is  a  constant  difficulty  and  source 
of  discouragement.  And  this  brings  the  temptation  to 
give  up  the  practice  of  making  resolutions,  or  at  least  of 
making  them  at  all  frequently :  that  is,  the  abandon 
ment  in  despair  of  the  needed  effort  to  strengthen  the. 
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will  by  a  constant  and  persevering  exercise  of  it.  This 
matter  is  so  important  that  I  venture  to  dwell  upon  it. 
It  seems  necessary  to  do  so,  since  I  have  actually  come 
across  penitents  who  had  been  advised  by  a  confessor, 
and  in  one  case  at  least  a  confessor  who  had  much  ex 
perience,  and  might  have  been  presumed  to  have  some 
skill  in  directing,  to  give  up  making  resolutions  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  there  had  been  a  failure  to  keep 
them  faithfully. 

The  failure  to  keep  resolutions  is,  needless  to  say,  the 
best  evidence  that  the  will  is  weak  and  needs  to  be  exer 
cised  by  this  practice.  But  another  cause  constantly 
contributes :  the  failure  often  proceeding  not  merely 
from  a  weakness  of  the  will,  but  from  a  rashness,  which 
betrays  in  reality  a  lack  of  humility,  leading  penitents 
in  the  fervour  of  a  moment  to  make  resolutions  which 
they  can  only  keep  with  great  difficulty.  Since  we 
must  learn  to  walk  before  we  can  run,  and  progress  is 
often  better  made  by  taking  quite  small  steps  than  by 
attempting  to  stride,  the  director  will  do  well  to  advise 
his  penitents  to  make  resolutions  which  it  is  well  within 
their  power  to  keep.  However  small  a  thing  may  be 
resolved  upon,  the  point  is  that  the  making  such  resolu 
tions  frequently  and  keeping  them  faithfully,  forms  a 
habit  of  the  will,  and  so  strengthens  it.  Of  course  one 
does  sometimes  come  across  the  opposite  fault  to  rash 
ness,  the  cowardice  which  shrinks  from  making  a 
resolution  to  which  God  clearly  calls  the  soul,  and  for 
which  He  will  enable  it.  There  would  be  no  lives  of 
the  saints  for  us  to  read,  apart  from  the  forming  and 
keeping  of  heroic  resolutions.  But  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  the  fault  is  that  of  making  resolutions  which  are 
over-hard,  and  then  failing  to  keep  them. 
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And  much  failure  to  advance  in  the  sanctification  of 
the  will  would  be  saved  if  directors  would  frequently 
remind  their  penitents  of  the  things  which  go  to  make 
an  efficacious  resolution.  These  are  : 

(1)  Prudence  in  the  choice  of  the  resolution.     This 
should  always  be  preceded  by  prayer  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
for  guidance. 

(2)  Firmness  in  the  making  of  it.     Lack  of  this  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  failure.     Most  people  can  keep  resolu 
tions  which  are  firmly  made  by  a  real  act  of  the  will, 
e.g.  they  can  get  up  in  time  if  they  have  a  train  to  catch 
or  an  important  engagement  to  keep.     But   in  the 
affairs  of  the  soul  they  are  commonly  slothful,  and 
make  their  resolutions  faintly,  and  therefore  too  often 
ineffectually. 

(3)  Faithfulness  in  the  keeping  of  it.     It  must  be 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  real  importance  to  keep  the 
promises  we  make  to  God.     We  should  do  well  to  remind 
our  penitents  of  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  "  Cursed 
is  he  that  doeth  the  work  of  the  Lord  negligently." 

Sometimes  one  finds  the  difficulty  urged  of  knowing 
what  to  make  the  matter  of  the  resolution.  And 
directors  can  give  much  help  by  suggestion  here.  Often 
it  is  not  sufficiently  realised  that  the  same  resolution  may 
be  profitably  made  again  and  again.  It  scarcely  needs 
to  be  pointed  out  that  the  best  resolutions  are  those 
which  definitely  cultivate  the  exercise  of  a  needed 
virtue,  or  mortify  a  prominent  fault. 

Finally,  the  director  has  to  cultivate  in  the  souls  of 
his  penitents  the  energies  of  that  divine  charity  which 
is  the  secret  of  all  advance  in  holiness.  He  is  concerned, 
that  is,  with  the  regulation  of  the  affections  and  their 
direction  towards  God.  A  common  fault  among  those 
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who  are  in  many  ways  exemplary  Christians,  faithful 
in  the  discharge  of  their  religious  and  secular  duties, 
having  their  passions  under  control,  seldom  or  never 
committing  mortal  sin,  and  having  no  dangerous  affec 
tion  for  venial  sin,  is  the  lack  of  that  tenderness  which 
belongs  to  the  soul  in  its  dealings  with  a  loving  God. 
They  treat  Him  rather  as  scrupulously  faithful  servants 
dealing  with  a  good  Master,  than  as  children  serving  a 
loving  Father.  For  such  souls  the  director  may  be 
able  to  do  much.  For  in  such  cases,  God  the  Holy 
Spirit  commonly  makes  the  soul  aware  of  its  deficiencies, 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  director  is  needed  to  instruct 
it  as  to  the  remedies.  He  will  seek  to  cultivate  in  such 
souls  the  two  gifts  of  piety  and  holy  fear,  which  are 
especially  concerned  with  the  regulation  of  the  affec 
tions.  He  will  remember  that  as  fathers  are  bound  to 
bring  up  their  children  in  the  fear  and  love  of  the  Lord, 
he  is  no  less  bound  to  a  like  duty  in  regard  to  his 
spiritual  children.  He  will  introduce  his  penitents  to 
the  devotions  which  are  of  such  proved  efficacy  in 
cultivating  the  needed  spirit  of  tenderness,  especially 
that  devotion  to  the  Mother  of  God  on  which  every 
spiritual  writer  has  laid  stress  :  he  will  prescribe  fre 
quent  acts  of  charity,  will  be  tenderly  insistent  that  the 
soul  adopt  those  ways  and  methods  of  prayer  which  he 
sees  to  be  most  suited  to  deepening  in  it  the  love  of 
God. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  KNOWLEDGE  REQUIRED  FOR  DIRECTION 

The  priest's  lips  should  keep  knowledge,  and  they  should  seek  the  law  at 
his  mouth,  for  he  is  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts. — Mai.  ii.  7. 

PRIESTS  have  no  more  important  work,  if  we  except  the 
august  occupations  of  saying  Mass  and  Office,  on  which 
their  own  sanctification  and  that  of  the  souls  committed 
to  them  so  largely  depend,  than  the  exercise  of  their 
ministry  in  the  tribunal  of  Penance  as  directors.  In 
the  intimate  contact  with  souls  which  this  ministry 
involves,  the  priest  has  at  once  one  of  his  most  fruitful 
opportunities,  and  a  responsibility  commensurate  with 
the  opportunity.  As  an  ignorant  or  unskilful  doctor 
may  do  much  harm  to  the  body,  so  an  ignorant  or  un 
skilled  director  may  do  harm,  with  the  best  intentions, 
to  souls.  The  skilled  physician  will  have  devoted  years 
of  study  to  the  acquiring  of  his  skill,  however  much  he 
may  have  been  helped  by  natural  gifts  and  aptitudes. 
And  the  director  of  souls,  however  much  aided  by 
natural  endowments,  which  undoubtedly  help,  and 
those  supernatural  gifts  which  are  given  to  those  who 
wait  upon  the  Spirit  of  Counsel,  the  Dator  munerum, 
cannot  dispense  with  the  study  which  gives  him  the 
necessary  equipment  of  knowledge. 

The  brief  outline  of  his  functions  which  has  been  given 
in  the  last  chapter  makes  it  plain  that,  in  order  to  direct 
rightly — and  few  priests  can  escape  the  necessity  of 
giving  some  direction — a  good  working  knowledge  is 
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required  in  at  least  three  branches  of  sacred  study. 
He  must  know  his  dogmatic  theology  well  enough  to 
be  able  to  instruct  penitents  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
Faith.  He  will  require  some  knowledge  of  moral 
theology,  to  qualify  him  to  act  as  a  judge  of  sin,  and  to 
resolve  doubts  which  may  be  brought  before  him  requir 
ing  some  knowledge  of  casuistry  for  their  solution. 
And  he  must  know  more  than  a  little  of  ascetic  theology, 
and  particularly  of  the  laws  of  prayer  and  of  progress  in 
it,  to  enable  him  to  guide  the  soul  through  the  periods  of 
difficulty  which  inevitably  attend  its  advance  in  holiness. 
It  is  on  this  last  knowledge,  of  ascetic  principles,  that 
I  desire  to  lay  particular  stress.  The  necessity  of  a 
knowledge  of  dogmatic  theology  is  too  obvious  to 
require  special  emphasis.  And  the  study  of  moral 
theology  is  coming  into  vogue  among  many  at  least  of 
the  younger  clergy,  owing  to  a  growing  realisation  of 
the  need  of  it.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  not 
a  danger  of  over-emphasis  on  the  importance  of  this 
knowledge,  at  the  expense  of  the  knowledge  of  Christian 
ascetics.  It  is  true  that  almost  any  knowledge  is 
valuable  to  a  director,  and  that  some  knowledge  of 
casuistry  is  essential.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  worth 
while  to  point  out  that  hard  cases  requiring  an  expert 
knowledge  of  this  kind  are  rare,  and  that  when  such 
cases  do  occur  it  is  generally  possible,  and  in  very 
many  instances  highly  desirable,  to  postpone  an  answer 
and  look  the  matter  up.1  Many  difficult  cases  depend 

1  In  Ward's  Life  of  Newman,  there  is  a  reference  to  the  practice, 
at  Oscott,  as  in  other  religious  houses  for  priests,  of  a  "  case  "  in 
moral  theology  being  propounded  at  table.  The  solution  given  by 
Newman  was  wrong  !  In  actual  experience  he  would  probably  have 
postponed  an  answer. 
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on  a  knowledge  of  conditions  which  falls  outside  the 
realm  of  moral  text-books,  so  that  it  becomes  necessary 
to  gain  information.  It  is  possible,  too,  to  make  too 
much  of  the  character  of  the  confessor  as  a  judge,  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  the  moral  that  he  needs  expert  know 
ledge  of  casuistry.  For  his  office  as  a  judge  is  far  more 
concerned  with  judging  the  dispositions  of  the  penitent 
than  with  weighing  the  guilt  of  his  sin  :  and  this  requires 
knowledge  of  quite  another  sort.  If  I  seem  to  carp  at 
the  over-insistence  on  the  importance  of  a  knowledge 
of  moral  theology,  it  is  not  because  I  wish  to  depreciate 
any  kind  of  sacred  learning.  It  is  rather  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  a  danger,  while  moral  theology  is 
insisted  on,  of  forgetting  the  greater  importance  of 
ascetic  theology,  For  whereas  difficulties  requiring 
a  knowledge  of  morals  to  solve  them  occur  seldom  and 
can  be  postponed  until  the  confessor  has  consulted 
authorities,  difficulties  requiring  a  knowledge  of  ascetics 
to  deal  with  them  are  generally  far  more  important  and 
constantly  recur  in  ordinary  confessions.  And  moral 
theology,  while  a  safe  guide  in  determining  what  is  and 
is  not  actually  sinful,  is  anything  but  a  sufficient  guide 
in  prescribing  for  souls.  Bishop  Ullathorne  once  said 
to  a  priest :  "  Never,  either  for  yourself  or  your  people, 
let  your  moral  theology  be  your  guide  in  direction." 
And  the  same  priest,  commenting  in  later  life  on  this 
advice,  said :  "To  regulate  one's  relations  with  God  by 
moral  theology  is  as  if  one  regulated  one's  relations 
with  one's  friends  by  the  aid  of  a  lawyer." 

A  careful  and  accurate  knowledge  of  Christian  ascetics 
is  a  positive  necessity  for  a  director.  The  right  counsel, 
and  the  manner  of  giving  it,  depend  upon  an  accurate 
diagnosis,  and  only  a  knowledge  of  the  experience  of 
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the  Church,  as  methodised  by  the  great  ascetic  writers, 
can  aid  us  to  this.  Two  instances  of  this,  which  are 
very  much  to  the  point,  may  be  given. 

A  frequent  cause  of  despondency  with  pious  people 
is  the  difficulties  they  experience  in  the  life  of  prayer. 
They  are  visited  with  trials  in  the  way  of  distractions 
and  aridity  to  a  degree  which  will  sometimes  make 
vocal  prayer  really  difficult,  and  mental  prayer  on  the 
lines  with  which  they  are  familiar  practically  impossible. 
And  this  leads  them  to  imagine  that  God  is  displeased 
with  them,  that  they  are  going  back  instead  of  forward  ; 
hence  ensues  a  disheartenment  issuing  in  a  dangerous 
slackening  of  effort.  If  they  knew  a  little  more  of  the 
ordinary  lines  on  which  souls  advance,  they  would  know 
that  difficulties  in  prayer  are  quite  commonly  a  sign  of 
spiritual  progress,  that  the  last  thing  in  the  world  to  do 
is  to  get  disheartened,  and  that  they  have  huge  oppor 
tunities  of  acquiring  fresh  merit,  if  only  they  will  go 
on  cheerfully  and  untiringly  in  spite  of  the  difficulties. 
All  this  it  is  the  business  of  the  director  to  tell  them. 
Not  only  this,  but  he  ought  to  have  sufficient  knowledge 
to  be  able  to  guide  them  at  a  time  when  guidance  is 
especially  needed.  The  stage  at  which  the  soul  emerges 
from  the  via  purgativa,  the  way,  that  is,  in  which  its 
energies  are  exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively,  devoted 
to  the  subdual  of  the  passions,  into  the  via  illuminativa, 
a  stage  in  which  the  spiritual  life  is  more  actively  en 
gaged  in  the  cultivation  of  virtues,  is  commonly,  if  not 
universally,  attended  by  great  difficulties  in  prayer ; 
and  for  this  reason,  that  the  soul  has  to  tread  new  ways 
of  prayer,  and  God  turns  it  on  this  account  from  some 
of  the  ways  hitherto  familiar.  At  this  point  the 
director  must  co-operate  with  the  inward  guidance  of  the 
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Holy  Ghost,  by  introducing  the  penitent  to  the  regions 
of  effective  prayer ;  and  it  is  therefore  essential  that 
he  should  know  something  about  the  subject.  Indeed, 
every  stage  of  advance  along  the  road  of  spiritual  pro 
gress  is  liable  to  be  marked  by  a  preparatory  period  of 
interior  desolation,  when  God  makes  trial  of  the  soul, 
and  prepares  it  by  the  "  heaviness  "  that  "  endureth  for 
a  night  "  for  the  "  joy  "  that  "  cometh  in  the  morning." 
The  second  instance  which  may  be  given  of  the  need 
of  accurate  knowledge  in  a  director  is  the  difficulty  of 
dealing  rightly  with  scrupulous  persons.  Cases  of 
scrupulosity  are  far  from  uncommon  :  they  differ  con 
siderably  in  character  :  they  need  both  knowledge  and 
discernment  to  detect  their  existence  and  diagnose 
their  cause  and  character.  Very  often  they  spring 
largely  from  physical  reasons  :  people  of  an  abnormal 
mentality  frequently  suffer  from  them :  sometimes 
they  are  supernatural  in  character,  a  part  of  the  testing 
of  the  soul  by  interior  trials  :  sometimes  again  they 
are  means  by  which  the  devil,  not  always  unsuccessfully, 
hinders  the  advance  of  the  soul  in  virtue  by  robbing  it 
of  that  tranquillity  which  is  so  essential  to  it.  They  are 
especially  difficult  to  treat,  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is 
that  they  require  a  regime  which  in  some  ways  reverses 
the  ordinary  principles  of  direction.  For  instance,  with 
most  Christians  few  things  are  more  important  than 
careful  self-examination.  There  are  many  kept  back 
from  advance  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  will  not 
take  the  necessary  pains  over  this.  But  with  the  scrupu 
lous  minute  self-examination  is  a  danger  against  which 
they  have  to  be  warned.  The  other  reason  is  that  the 
scrupulous,  who  especially  require  to  submit  implicitly 
to  direction,  are  commonly  very  bad  at  doing  so.  And 
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they  need  a  director  who  is  himself  free  from  scrupu 
losity,  and  from  its  opposite  fault  of  laxity.  If  he  be 
lax,  they  will  be  fortified  in  their  scruples  by  detecting 
his  laxity ;  if  he  be  scrupulous,  he  will  encourage  in 
some  degree  what  has  to  be  fought  against. 

As  with  the  matter  of  guidance  in  the  life  of  prayer, 
so  with  this  difficulty  of  scruples,  it  does  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  this  slender  volume  to  enter  into  any  de 
tailed  account  of  the  principles  of  action.  But  it  is 
hoped  that  the  references  given  at  the  end  of  the  book 
may  prove  of  some  value  in  introducing  readers  to 
authorities  who  deal  scientifically  with  both  subjects.1 

Something  may  profitably  be  said  here  on  the  ques 
tion  of  the  frequency  of  confession.  For  it  falls  within 
the  scope  of  the  confessor  to  advise  his  penitents  on  this 
point,  and  the  advice  given  needs  to  be  based  on  know 
ledge,  both  of  principles  and  of  their  application  to  the 
individual  case.  I  have  heard  of  priests  who  refused 
to  hear  the  confessions  of  penitents  with  any  frequency, 
and  this  for  the  most  inadequate  reasons.  "  Penance 
is  medicine,  not  food.  And  medicine  should  not  be 
taken  too  often,"  was  the  dictum  of  one  such  priest, 
who  discouraged  even  monthly  confession.  It  is,  of 
course,  roughly  true  that  Penance  is  the  medicine 
rather  than  the  food  of  the  soul.  I  say  roughly  true, 
because  all  analogies  of  this  kind  are  dangerous  if  too 
closely  pressed  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance  not  only  removes  the  guilt  of  sin, 
but  also  confers  sanctifying  grace,  and  so  has  a  positive 
effect  of  reinforcing  the  spiritual  powers,  in  addition 
to  its  effect  of  cleansing  from  stains.  But,  even  so, 
medicine  may  profitably  be  taken  quite  often  in  an 

1  Vid.  Appendices  A  and  B. 
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abnormal  condition  of  health.  It  may  even  be  taken 
daily  without  being  taken  too  often.  And  none  of  us 
enjoys  on  earth  perfect  health  of  soul :  at  best  we  are 
but  convalescents.  Something  more  than  a  rough  and 
ready  phrase  of  this  kind  is  needed  to  settle  the  question 
of  frequency. 

Other  priests,  again,  discourage  penitents  from  con 
fession  more  often  than  once  a  month.  It  is  often 
difficult  to  get  at  their  reasons.  In  one  case  I  know  of 
the  reason  given  was  the  danger  of  the  penitent  becoming 
"  too  dependent."  But  too  dependent  on  what  ?  If 
on  direction,  the  remedy  lies  with  the  director.  He  need 
not  give  direction  every  time  :  he  need  not  settle  for  the 
penitent  matters  which  he  should  settle  for  himself. 
If  on  absolution,  is  it  possible  to  be  too  dependent  on 
God's  grace  ? 

I  fancy  the  real  reason  with  some  who  discourage 
frequent  confession  is  partly  that  they  have  been  accus 
tomed  to  a  certain  measure  of  frequency  for  devout 
people,  and  accept  it  without  troubling  very  much  to 
consider  individual  cases,  and  partly  that  they  do  not 
altogether  realise  the  two  somewhat  different  uses  of 
confession  by  different  classes  of  persons.  There  are 
some  who  fall,  more  or  less  frequently,  into  mortal  sin, 
and  so  positively  require  to  go  to  confession  as  the 
appointed  remedy  for  mortal  sin  after  baptism.  There 
are  others  whose  use  of  this  sacrament  is  rather  what  we 
may  call  its  ascetic  use.  They  seldom,  perhaps  never,  fall 
into  mortal  sin ;  but  they  go  to  confession  as  a  means 
of  advance  in  holiness,  making  a  perfectly  right  use  of 
this  sacrament  in  doing  so.  But  obviously  the  two 
classes  need  to  be  considered  on  rather  different  lines. 

For  the  former  class,  frequent  confession  is  often 
G 
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most  valuable.  Indeed,  the  difficulty  with  such  persons 
is  generally  to  get  them  to  go  anything  ,like  as  often 
as  they  ought.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  that, 
when  mortal  sin  has  been  committed,  confession  should 
be  resorted  to  without  delay,  however  recently  the  last 
confession  has  been  made.  Those  who  fall  into  sins 
against  purity  especially  need  this  warning.  This  sin 
has  been  cured,  when  nothing  else  could  cure  it,  by 
instant  resort  after  every  fall  to  confession,  followed  by 
a  good  communion.1 

Children,  again,  who  from  their  instability  fall  fre 
quently  into  the  same  sins,  may  in  many  cases  go  to 
confession  weekly  with  great  profit. 

It  will  be  well  perhaps  to  quote  from  a  spiritual  writer 
of  world- wide  reputation  on  the  subject  of  frequent  con 
fession  by  devout  persons  who  use  the  sacrament  as  a 
means  of  growth  in  holiness.  The  following  extract  is 
from  Scaramelli's  Directorium  Mysticum,  a  volume  con 
cerned  with  the  direction  of  souls  in  the  higher  ways  : 

"  Quoad  confessionem  ordinanam  (sc.  as  distinct 
from  general  confession)  quaedam  animae  delicatioris 
conscientiae  consueverunt  quotidie  confiteri ;  sed 
generaliter  loquendo,  sufficiet  personis  spiritualibus, 
praesertim  scrupulosis,  confiteri  semel,  aut  ad  summum 
bis  in  hebdomada." 

And  in  support  of  this  recommendation  of  confession 
weekly,  or  even,  as  a  maximum,  twice  a  week,  he  quotes 
St  Liguori  and  St  Francis  of  Sales.  These  conclusions, 

1  The  case  is  recorded  of  a  young  man  who  went  to  St  Philip  Neri 
to  ask  his  advice,  having  fallen  into  habitual  sins  against  purity. 
The  saint  made  him  go  to  confession  again  and  again,  whenever  he 
fell,  and  then  to  communion.  By  perseverance  in  this  course,  he 
entirely  overcame  his  sin,  and  became  a  good  priest. 
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prompted  by  the  experience  of  really  eminent  confes 
sors,  are  in  striking  contrast  with  present-day  practice 
among  ourselves.  It  is  not  suggested  that  we  should 
at  once  try  to  get  all  our  penitents  to  weekly  confession. 
But  certainly  we  may  feel  we  have  the  best  authority 
for  recommending  frequent  confession,  and  for  allowing 
those  who  wish  to  do  so  to  go  weekly.  That  is,  provided 
their  desire  to  do  so  comes  from  a  genuine  wish  to  profit 
by  the  grace  of  the  sacrament.  I  make  this  stipulation, 
because  it  is  possible,  here  and  there,  to  come  across 
cases  of  an  attachment,  not  wholly  spiritual,  between 
the  penitent  and  confessor,  when  the  former  is  really 
desirous  of  seeking  the  attention  and  company  of  the 
latter.  Such  attachments  are  mischievous,  and  a  wise 
confessor  will  give  them  no  sort  of  encouragement.  The 
spiritual  relationship  between  a  confessor  and  his 
spiritual  children  is  too  precious  a  thing  to  allow  it  to  be 
entangled  with  a  sentimental  attachment  based  on  sex  ; 
and  where  there  is  a  danger  of  this  it  is  best  to  prescribe 
at  once  a  change  of  confessor.  And  in  the  case  of  the 
scrupulous  again,  we  need  to  beware  lest  any  con 
siderable  increase  of  frequency  should  minister  to 
scruples.  It  will  have  been  noticed  that  in  the  pas 
sage  quoted  above  even  the  scrupulous  are  allowed 
weekly  confession.  And  we  should  remember  that 
scruples  feed  far  more  on  the  frequent  self-examination 
privately  made  than  on  actual  confession,  when  the 
director  is  able  to  deal  with  and  remedy  them.  But  a 
sudden  and  considerable  increase  of  frequency  is  seldom 
desirable,  and  least  of  all  in  the  case  of  the  scrupulous. 
The  following  advice  is  quoted  from  the  letters  of  a 
missionary  priest,1  whose  work  for  souls  was  thorough 

1  Vid.  note  on  p.  23. 
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and  efficient,  and  supplies  a  valuable  suggestion  for 
guidance  in  deciding  the  question  of  frequency. 

"  I  think/'  he  writes,  "  there  is  nothing  like  a  daily 
Mass  to  keep  one  from  getting  in  the  blues  from  the 
little  disappointments  of  the  day.  For  myself,  I  think 
too  there  is  nothing  like  really  frequent  confession.  I 
believe  the  real  object  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  isn't 
so  much  to  pick  one  up  when  one  has  fallen,  as  to  keep 
one  from  falling,  and  that  one  should  make  up  one's 
accounts  and  go  to  confession  immediately  that  one 
finds  one  is  definitely  running  down.  I  don't  think  this 
can  be  a  wrong  view,  because  our  Lord  was  called  Jesus, 
'  for  He  shall  save  His  people  from  their  sins,'  not  the 
guilt  of  them." 

It  is  certainly  true  that  confession  a  little  more  often 
would  keep  the  spiritual  life  of  some,  who  now  go 
monthly  or  less  often,  at  a  higher  and  steadier  level.  I 
generally  recommend  monthly  penitents,  while  keeping 
their  rule  of  confession  not  less  often  than  once  a  month, 
to  make  their  practice  confession  every  three  weeks,  on 
the  ground  that  our  practice  should  always  be  ahead 
of  our  rule.  But  a  better  plan,  for  the  devout,  and 
certainly  for  priests,  who  especially  need  frequent  con 
fession,  is  the  rule  of  not  less  often  than  once  in  three 
weeks  and  the  practice  of  once  a  fortnight. 

With  the  exception  of  the  scrupulous,  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  penitents  to  make  a  general  confession— i.e. 
of  the  sins  of  their  whole  life,  from  time  to  time.  Any 
time  of  great  change  in  the  life,  or  the  recourse  to  a 
fresh  director  is  a  suitable  occasion  for  this.  And  those 
who  make  an  annual  retreat  are  well  advised  to  make 
a  general  confession  of  the  sins  committed  since  their 
last  retreat.  It  is  not  necessary  in  these  general  con- 
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fessions,  to  which  there  is  no  positive  obligation,  to 
particularise  in  great  detail,  the  object  being  rather  a 
review  of  the  life  than  an  exhaustive  confession  of 
every  sin  :  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  no  grave  sin 
should  be  kept  back.  And  the  scrupulous  should  on  no 
account  be  allowed  to  make  a  general  confession,  unless 
it  is  certain  that  they  have  made  bad  confessions  and 
not  rectified  them  by  a  good  one. 

Apart  from  making  a  general  confession,  penitents 
may  be  advised  sometimes  to  confess  a  past  sin  for 
which  they  have  received  absolution,  in  order  to 
deepen  their  contrition.  The  practice  is  especially 
valuable  when  the  penitent  finds  in  his  ordinary  con 
fession  little  to  confess,  and  difficulty  about  rousing  in 
himself  contrition.  The  self-imposed  humiliation  of 
confessing  something  in  the  past  of  which  he  feels  par 
ticularly  ashamed,  when  there  is  no  obligation  to  do  so, 
is  an  act  of  penance  which  the  generosity  of  God  will 
not  suffer  to  go  unrewarded.  But  here  again  care  must 
be  exercised  lest  the  scrupulous  be  allowed  to  torment 
themselves  on  account  of  sins  already  confessed  and 
forgiven. 


CHAPTER  IX 
GIVING  AND  WITHHOLDING  ABSOLUTION 

Remitters  peccata  est  actus  judicialis. — Cornelius  a  Lapide. 

THE  confession  heard  and  its  completeness  secured,  if 
necessary,  by  discreet  questioning  on  the  part  of  the 
confessor,  the  penance  set,  and  any  counsel  that  may 
be  needed  given,  it  remains  for  the  priest  to  absolve. 
This  should,  of  course,  always  be  done  in  the  only  form 
which  has  authority  in  this  connection,  the  form  pro 
vided  in  the  Prayer  Book  Office  for  the  Visitation  of  the 
Sick.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Who  hath  left  'power  to  His 
Church  to  absolve  all  sinners  who  truly  repent  and  believe 
in  Him,  of  His  great  mercy  forgive  thee  thine  offences : 
And  by  His  authority  committed  to  me  I  absolve  thee 
from  all  thy  sins.  In  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen. 

It  is  customary,  although  not  of  obligation,  to  say 
before  the  definite  and  authoritative  form,  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ"  etc.,  the  two  shorter  absolutions  common 
in  public  services  : 

Almighty  God  have  mercy  upon  thee,  forgive  thee  all  thy 
sins,  and  bring  thee  to  everlasting  life.  Amen. 

The  Almighty  and  merciful  God  grant  thee  pardon, 
absolution  and  remission  of  all  thy  sins.  Amen. 

And  after  the  definite  absolution  it  is  customary  to 
add: 

The  Passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  His  infinite 
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merits,  the  merits  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  all  the 
Saints,  whatsoever  good  thou  hast  done  or  evil  thou  hast 
endured  be  to  thee  for  the  remission  of  sins,  the  increase 
of  grace,  and  the  reward  of  everlasting  life.  Amen. 

And  the  blessing  of  God  Almighty,  the  Father,  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  be  with  thee  and  remain  with  thee 
always.  Amen. 

To  which  some  priests  add  a  formula  of  dismissal, 
such  as  Go  in  peace,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee :  or,  Go 
in  peace,  and  pray  for  me  a  sinner. 

The  confessor  should  remain  seated  throughout.  At 
the  words,  The  Almighty  and  merciful  God,  etc.,  he 
raises  his  right  hand,  and  at  the  words  In  the  Name,  etc., 
he  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  towards  the  penitent. 

I  have  sometimes  heard  of  priests,  not  familiar  with 
Catholic  practice  in  the  matter,  using,  instead  of  the 
authoritative  form,  /  absolve  thee,  etc.,  the  absolution 
in  the  Communion  Service.  And  Bishop  Webb 1 
maintains  that  this  form  is  "  certainly  valid,"  on  the 
ground  of  primitive  practice.  On  the  other  hand 
Western  theologians,  fairly  generally,  question  the 
validity  of  such  a  form.2  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
penitent  has  a  right  to  be  absolved  in  the  indicative 
form  prescribed  generally  throughout  the  Western 
Church. 

1  The  Cure  of  Souls,  p.  54. 

2  An  valida  sit  forma  deprecatoria  :  v.  gr.  Absolvat  te  Deus  ?     Resp. 
Neg.  saltern  probabilius  cum  S.  Lig.  n.  430, — Lacroix,  n.  639,  et  aliis 
communissime. — Ratio  est,  quia  sacramentum  poenitentiae  institu- 
tum  est  per  modum  judicii ;    proinde  voluit  Christus,   ut  sacerdos 
tanquam  judex  ferret  sententiam,  et  hanc  exprimeret ;  ergo  peccata 
remitti  debent  ab  ipso  sacerdote  tanquam  Christ!  ministro  ;  ergo  non 
sufficit,  quod  Deum  deprecetur,  ut  ea  remittat.     Ergo,  etc.     Insuper 
ex  Cone.  Florent.  sola  forma  indicativa,  ut  vera  forma  Sacramenti 
Poenitentiae,  praescribitur.     Gury,  Compendium  Theologiae  Moralis. 
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The  giving  of  absolution  after  penance,  and,  if  need 
be,  counsel,  may  be  taken  almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Many  priests  have  never,  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime 
spent  as  confessors,  had  any  occasion  to  refuse  absolution. 
With  us  in  England  confession  is  so  entirely  voluntary 
that  it  is  almost  always  safe  to  presume  that  anyone 
coming  to  confession  is  truly  penitent.  And  any  peni 
tent  coming  with  true  contrition  to  the  tribunal,  how 
ever  grievous  the  sins  he  may  have  to  confess,  is  entitled 
to  receive  absolution.  Still,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
confessor  has  power  and  authority  to  retain  sins  as 
well  as  to  remit  them,  and  that  it  may  happen  to  any 
priest  to  be  obliged  in  faithfulness  to  defer,  or  even 
to  refuse  absolution.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to 
consider  carefully,  if  briefly,  the  principles  which  govern 
the  giving  or  withholding,  whether  absolutely  or  for  a 
time,  the  absolution  which  is  sought. 

The  first  great  principle  is  that  absolution  must  never 
be  refused  unless  the  confessor  is  absolutely  certain 
that  the  penitent  is  lacking  in  the  necessary  dispositions 
of  faith  and  penitence.  And  even  the  absence  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  four  great  truths,  although  this  know 
ledge  is  positively  required  for  absolution,  would  not 
justify  the  absolute  refusal  to  absolve.  The  confessor 
would  be  bound  to  teach  these  to  the  penitent  and  then 
to  give  absolution.  If  there  were  not  time  to  teach 
them  at  once,  the  penitent  should  be  directed  to  return 
for  such  instruction  and  promised  absolution  after 
receiving  it.  In  the  case  of  a  penitent  being  mentally 
defective  and  unable  to  be  taught  these  truths,  the 
absolution  should  not  be  given.  But  the  precatory 
absolution  might  be  given  and  the  penitent  dismissed 
with  a  blessing.  Such  a  case  is  not  impossible  ;  indeed 
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I  have  myself  heard  the  confession  of  one  accounted 
an  idiot,  who  could  bring  nothing  to  the  tribunal  but  an 
evident  penitence,  a  vague  admission  of  sins,  from  which 
little  definite  could  be  elicited,  and  apparently  a  certain 
faith  in  God  and  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  which  the  con 
fused  mind  could  not  hold  in  the  form  of  any  very 
definite  propositions.  In  such  a  case  it  was  only  possible 
to  use  such  formularies  as  I  have  indicated  and  leave 
the  penitent,  so  little  responsible  for  his  sins,  to  the 
unfailing  mercies  of  God. 

I  have  said  that  the  penitent  must  be  absolutely  cer 
tain  of  the  lack  of  proper  dispositions  before  he  can 
refuse  absolution.  If  the  penitent  knows  the  four  great 
truths,  the  only  reason  for  withholding  absolution  can 
be  a  lack  of  penitence  clearly  shown.  The  formula  of 
confession  involves  an  admission  of  sorrow  ;  and  this 
must  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  evidence  of  penitence, 
unless  in  any  way  the  penitent  reveals  that  such  peni 
tence  is  lacking.  The  refusal  to  make  restitution,  or 
to  amend,  or  to  forgive  an  injury,  would  of  course  show 
a  lack  of  contrition.  But,  even  here,  two  things  need 
to  be  remembered.  The  first  is  that  penitents  are 
sometimes  ignorant  of  what  is  meant  by  the  forgiveness 
of  an  injury  required  of  them.  Sometimes  a  penitent 
will  say,  "  I  cannot  forgive  such  and  such  a  person." 
Of  course,  if  this  means,  "  I  won't  forgive,"  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said.  The  person  is  not  penitent 
and  cannot  be  absolved.  But  if  it  only  means,  as  it 
commonly  does,  that  the  sense  of  injury  still  remains, 
although  the  penitent  wishes  to  forgive  and  is  willing, 
for  instance,  to  pray  for  the  person  who  has  done  the 
injury,  or  to  do  him  a  kindness,  then  it  will  need  to  be 
insisted  that  forgiveness  is  not  a  matter  of  the  feelings, 
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which  we  cannot  always  perfectly  control,  but  of  the 
will.  In  the  same  way  a  penitent  will  sometimes  say 
he  is  not  really  sorry  for  his  sins,  meaning  only  that  he 
has  no  sensible  contrition.  In  all  such  cases  it  is  the 
will  that  counts,  not  the  feelings.  And  penitents  should 
be  made  to  understand  this. 

Secondly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  confessor, 
before  refusing  absolution  on  account  of  a  clear  absence 
of  the  necessary  dispositions,  is  bound  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  secure  those  dispositions.  He  must  move  the 
penitent  to  contrition,  or  exhort  him  to  the  restitu 
tion  which  he  refuses  to  make  ;  and  only  when  every 
effort  to  secure  proper  dispositions  has  failed  may  he 
send  him  away  unabsolved. 

But  another  principle  comes  into  operation  in  con 
sidering  the  deferring  of  absolution.  A  penitent  with 
proper  dispositions  may  not  be  refused  absolution. 
But  he  may  be  told  to  come  again  later  for  it — i.e.  the 
absolution  may  be  deferred.  While  he  has  a  right  to 
absolution,  he  has  not,  as  moral  theologians  point  out, 
a  right  to  receive  it  at  once,  if  it  should  seem  to  the  con 
fessor  that  to  defer  it  will  be  plainly  beneficial  to  the 
penitent.  The  confessor  is  a  physician  as  well  as  a 
judge,  and  is  entitled  to  defer  absolution  for  the  peni 
tent's  good.  A  case  might  conceivably  occur  in  which 
the  penitent  might  profitably  be  told  to  perform  some 
plain  duty,  hitherto  neglected,  and  to  return  after  per 
forming  it  for  absolution.  Each  case,  of  course,  must 
be  judged  on  its  own  merits,  and  no  uniform  law  can  be 
laid  down.  But  here  again  certain  things  require  to 
be  emphasised.  First,  that  absolution  should  only  be 
deferred,  if  deferred  at  all,  for  quite  a  short  interval,  a 
week  at  most,  and  preferably  only  a  day  or  two,  or  even 
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a  few  hours.  Secondly,  it  should  not  be  deferred  unless 
the  penitent  readily  agrees  to  this  course  ;  if  deferred 
against  his  consent,  freely  given,  the  delay  is  not  likely 
to  be  profitable  to  him.  Thirdly,  whenever  there  would 
be  a  risk  of  the  delay  exposing  the  penitent  to  any 
damage  of  his  reputation — i.e.  by  the  fact  being  known 
to  others — absolution  must  not  be  deferred. 

The  general  principle  governing  the  whole  matter  is 
that  the  penitent  has  a  right  to  be  believed  in  his  own 
favour  when  he  professes  repentance  and  makes  faithful 
confession,  and  has  a  right  to  be  absolved,  unless  it  is 
quite  clear  that  his  repentance  is  false,  or  that  a  tem 
porary  deferring  of  absolution,  willingly  consented  to 
by  him,  would  be  for  his  benefit.  On  no  account  may 
absolution  be  refused  on  the  ground  of  the  gravity  of  the 
sins  confessed.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  Christian  covenant 
that  "  the  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all 
sin,"  provided  we  repent  truly  and  confess  faithfully. 

Conditional  absolution  sometimes  may,  and  some 
times  should,  be  given.  In  the  case  of  the  dying,  for 
instance,  it  may  be  given  subject  to  the  desire  of  the 
sick  person  for  it,  when  this  cannot  be  ascertained 
or  clearly  presumed.  In  cases  where  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  person  is  alive  or  dead,  it  should  be  given 
with  the  condition  "  if  thou  livest."  In  ordinary  prac 
tice  it  may  be  given  if  there  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  sanity 
of  the  penitent,  or  even  as  to  his  dispositions.  And  one 
extraordinary  case  should  be  noted.  It  is  impossible 
to  absolve  a  penitent  in  his  absence.  He  is  required 
to  be  "  morally  present  " — i.e.  at  such  a  distance  as  to 
make  communication  with  him  in  ordinary  ways  pos 
sible.  A  penitent  secluded  for  infection,  or  a  person 
in  a  burning  building,  might  thus  be  absolved  from 
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some  distance.  But  where  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the 
"  moral  presence  "  of  the  penitent,  the  absolution  should 
be  conditional. 

One  other  point  alone,  which  concerns  the  priest  after 
the  transaction  of  confession  is  completed,  remains  to 
be  touched  on.  This  is  the  obligation  of  the  seal. 
The  priest  is  absolutely  and  strictly  bound  to  secrecy 
as  to  the  sins  confessed  by  his  penitents.  So  much  so 
that  he  may  not  refuse  communion  to  one  to  whom 
he  has  refused  absolution  if  he  should  present  himself  at 
the  altar.  For  to  do  so  would  be  to  betray  knowledge 
gained  in  the  tribunal,  and  this  he  may  never  do.  The 
seal  binds  in  all  cases,  even  after  the  death  of  the  peni 
tent,  and  the  obligation  covers  all  knowledge  gained  by 
hearing  the  confession.  It  covers  the  fact  of  absolution 
being  given  or  refused.  Not  even  to  the  penitent  him 
self,  outside  the  tribunal,  may  the  priest  speak  of  what 
has  transpired  there,  except  with  his  permission,  which 
should  only  be  asked  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
do  so.  The  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  in  this 
matter.  Even  in  preaching,  if  the  priest  should  allude 
to  sins  of  which  he  could  only  know  through  the  con 
fessional,  with  a  danger  of  their  being  fixed  on  the  persons 
who  had  confessed  them,  he  would  risk  violating  the 
seal.  This  much  he  may  do  if  there  is  any  good  reason 
for  doing  it:  he  may  mention  the  facts  of  any  con 
fession,  without  giving  any  indication,  or  any  ground 
for  inference,  as  to  the  penitent  concerned.  And  this 
it  is  sometimes  useful  to  do,  because  it  enables  a  priest 
to  get  the  advice  of  other  priests  on  difficult  cases.  He 
can  state  the  case  as  what  is  called  an  A.  B.  case,  and 
ask  what  is  the  proper  course  to  pursue  in  such  cir 
cumstances. 
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Knowledge  gained  in  the  tribunal  may  only  be  used 
to  help  the  penitent,  by  counsel  at  the  time,  or  by  prayer 
afterwards  :  or  to  consult  books  and  so  increase  in  the 
knowledge  which  helps  souls.  Those  who  rule  others, 
and  are  also  compelled  to  hear  their  confessions,  should 
be  most  careful  lest  they  ever  give  the  slightest  ground 
for  the  suspicion  that  they  are  acting  on  the  knowledge 
gained  in  their  capacity  as  confessors.  Not  only  are 
priests  bound  most  strictly  to  keep  the  seal :  they  are 
bound  to  avoid  anything  that  might  give  occasion  to  a 
suspicion,  on  any  reasonable  ground,  that  they  had 
broken  it. 


APPENDIX  A 
BOOKS  USEFUL  FOR  DIRECTORS 

IT  has  been  seen,  in  the  chapter  of  this  book  dealing 
with  the  knowledge  required  for  direction,  that  priests 
who  are  set  to  guide  souls  through  the  confessional  need 
to  be  acquainted  with  dogmatic  and  moral  theology 
and  to  have  a  special  knowledge  of  ascetic  theology. 
It  is  not  proposed  in  this  appendix  to  recommend 
books  on  the  two  former  branches  of  sacred  learning. 
Good  books  on  dogmatic  theology  are  plentiful  and 
most  priests  will  know  of  them.     But  it  may  be  worth 
while  just  to  mention  the  two  volumes  by  Dr  Mortimer 
of  Philadelphia,  Catholic  Faith  and  Practice  (Longmans, 
1897),  Dr  Darwell  Stone's  Outlines  of  Christian  Dogma 
(Longmans,  1907),  and  Fr.  Wilmer's  Handbook  of  the 
Christian  Religion  (Benziger  Bros.,  New  York,  1892), 
as  convenient  and  reliable  summaries.     Every  director 
should   of  course  have   a  reliable  treatise   on  moral 
theology.     The  only  one  with  which  I  am  at  all  familiar 
is  Gury's  Compendium  Theologiae  Moralis  in  two  volumes 
(ed.  Dumas,  pub.  Lecoffre,  Rue  Bonaparte  90,  Paris)  : 
but  there  are  several  later  works  of  value  on  the  subject. 
On  the  general  subject  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance 
Bishop  Webb's  volume,  The  Cure  of  Souls,  (Mowbray, 
1910),  may  be  recommended,  although  I  venture   to 
dissent  from  his  conclusions  on  some  details,  and  in  par 
ticular  as  to  the  validity  of  a  precatory  absolution  in 
in 
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Penance.  Like  other  Anglican  writers,  he  seems  to  me 
to  fail  to  distinguish  between  the  use  of  a  form  in  the 
primitive  Church,  when  its  use  was  generally  sanc 
tioned  with  a  particular  intention,  and  the  reversion 
to  such  a  form  when  the  Church  has  put  forth  other 
forms  more  fully  expressing  her  intention.  And  one 
other  book,  of  great  value  to  those  who  read  French, 
for  teaching  and  preaching  on  Penance,  and  for  mission 
work  generally,  is  Berthier's  Le  Pretre  (Maison  de  la 
Bonne  Presse,  8  Rue  Francois  ler,  Paris).  This  book  of 
1236  closely  packed  pages  is  in  my  opinion  invaluable 
to  parish  priests  and  missioners ;  it  is  published  quite 
cheaply,  and  would  be  cheap  at  a  high  price. 

But  I  am  especially  concerned  to  recommend  books 
on  the  subject,  too  much  neglected,  of  ascetic  theology. 
Much  may  of  course  be  gleaned  from  such  sources  as  the 
Spiritual  Letters  of  Fenelon,  and  of  St  Francis  Sales, 
or  again  Pere  Grou's  Hidden  Life  of  the  Soul,  all  fairly 
well  known  and  published  by  Rivington's  in  their 
half-crown  series  of  devotional  books,  or  Scupoli's  still 
better  known  and  most  valuable  work  The  Spiritual 
Combat.  But  a  methodical  treatise  is  needed  ;  and  I 
can  recommend  nothing  better  than  the  Directorium 
Asceticum  in  four  volumes  by  Scaramelli.  This  book, 
which  was  published  in  English  in  1870  by  Kelly  of 
Dublin,  and  is  easily  procurable  at  second  hand,  has 
been  since  republished  by  Washbourne  at  £i.  It  is 
simply  and  lucidly  written,  and  most  valuable.  Another 
book  I  have  found  most  useful  is  the  Directorium 
Mysticum  of  the  same  author,  arranged  by  Fr.  Voss,  S.  J. 
My  edition  is  in  Latin  and  was  published  at  Louvain  and 
Brussels  in  1857.  Whether  there  is  an  English  trans 
lation,  or  any  later  edition,  I  do  not  know.  Blosius' 
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Manuale  Vitae  Spiritualis  (Richardson's,  London,  1859) 
I  have  also  found  useful.  A  more  accessible  work  in 
English  is  the  same  author's  Spiritual  Directory,  pub 
lished  at  a  low  price  by  the  Art  and  Book  Company, 
Westminster.  Faber's  Growth  in  Holiness  is  worth 
getting,  if  only  for  an  admirable  chapter  on  scruples, 
but  has  much  else  to  recommend  it.  A  more  recent 
book,  of  the  greatest  possible  value  to  directors,  is 
The  Degrees  of  the  Spiritual  Life,  by  the  Abbe  Saudreau, 
translated  from  the  original  French  by  Dom  Bede  Camm 
(Washbourne,  1907).  The  sub-title  of  this  work,  which 
is  in  two  volumes,  is,  "A  Method  of  Directing  souls 
according  to  their  progress  in  virtue,"  and  its  treatment 
of  the  conditions  and  needs  of  Christians  at  various 
stages  is  masterly.  A  thoroughly  reliable  treatise  on 
prayer  is  an  absolute  essential  to  the  director.  The 
most  famous  modern  work  is  of  course  that  of  Fr. 
Poulain,  which  I  can  only  claim  to  have  looked  at  and 
not  thoroughly  read,  The  Graces  of  Interior  Prayer.  But 
the  smaller  book  by  Lehodey,  Ways  of  Mental  Prayer 
(Gill  &  Son,  Dublin,  1912),  is  all  that  a  director  can  need 
on  this  subject,  and  I  should  find  it  hard  to  speak  too 
highly  of  it.  Those  who  wish  for  a  quite  simple  book 
on  prayer,  to  put  in  the  hands  of  lay  folk,  may  like  to 
know  of  the  booklet  published  by  the  Catholic  Litera 
ture  Association  (13  Paternoster  Row)  for  a  few  pence, 
called  Saying  our  Prayers.  Fr.  Buckler's  Spiritual 
Perfection  through  Charity  (Burns  &  Gates)  is  a  work  of 
proved  value  and  has  had  a  good  sale  for  many  years. 
Another  book,  not  as  well  known  among  us  as  it  ought 
to  be,  is  Arnold's  (Aernoudt's)  Imitation  of  the  Sacred 
Heart.  It  is  specially  arranged  to  provide  graduated 
exercises  of  devotion  based  on  the  dispositions  of  the 
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Sacred  Heart,  for  those  in  various  stages  of  the  spiritual 
life.  I  feel  I  ought  to  apologise  for  placing  so  late  in  this 
small  bibliography  Fr.  Augustin  Baker's  Sancta  Sophia, 
a  book  which  no  serious  student  of  mystical  theology 
would  dream  of  being  without.  And  one  other  small 
volume,  very  full  of  value  in  its  treatment  of  the  most 
valuable  Christian  experience,  should  not  be  omitted. 
This  is  the  first  volume  of  the  admirable  series  of  Lives 
of  the  Saints,  edited  by  M.  Joly  and  published  in 
English  by  Duckworth,  entitled  The  Psychology  of  the 
Saints. 
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THE  THREE  WAYS  REFLECTED  IN  THE  LIFE 
OF  PRAYER 

(Based  on  LEHODEY,  Ways  of  Mental  'Prayer) 

THE  three  ways  are,  of  course,  the  Via  Purgativa,  in 
which  the  Christian,  setting  before  him  the  hope  which 
is  his  in  Christ,  "  purifieth  himself  even  as  He  is  pure," 
the  Via  Illuminativa,  in  which,  illuminated  in  holy 
baptism,  he  seeks  to  "  walk  in  the  light,"  growing  by 
faith  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  Quern  nosse  vivere,  and 
the  Via  Unitiva,  the  way  in  which  the  soul,  united  to 
Christ,  seeks  to  deepen  its  union  with  Him  by  charity. 
In  these  ways  our  Lord  is  the  Priest  and  Victim,  the 
Prophet,  and  the  King  and  Bridegroom  of  the  soul. 
St  Bernard  says  that  the  soul  in  the  purgative  way 
kisses  the  Feet  of  our  blessed  Lord,  obtaining  the  forgive 
ness  of  her  sins  :  in  the  illuminative  way  she  kisses  His 
Hands,  obtaining  from  Him  "  virtues  many  and  not 
small "  ;  but  entering  on  the  unitive  way  her  prayer  is, 
Let  Him  kiss  me  with  the  kisses  of  His  Mouth.  Each 
of  them  is  reflected  in  ways  of  prayer  with  well-marked 
characteristics  of  their  own.  A  rough  view  of  this 
progress  in  prayer  is  here  sketched  for  the  convenience 
of  those  whose  office  it  is  to  guide  souls  along  it. 

I.  First  in  the  scale  comes  Ordinary  Vocal  Prayer,  by 
which  in  set  forms  the  soul  adores  God,  thanks  Him, 
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confesses  its  sins  and  ask  His  pardon,  and  implores  gifts 
and  graces  for  itself  and  others. 

Such  vocal  prayer  is  in  all  stages  of  the  spiritual  life 
necessary.  In  some  cases  it  is  sufficient,  and  may  lead 
to  a  very  sublime  degree  of  contemplation.  St  Teresa 
found  a  religious  afflicted  at  being  unable  to  make 
prayers  other  than  vocal.  She  said  continually  Our 
Father,  and  it  was  evident  to  the  saint  that  in  so  doing 
"  our  Lord  raised  her  even  to  divine  union."  "  So  I 
praised  our  Lord  and  envied  such  a  vocal  prayer." 

Much  failure  in  mental  prayer,  be  it  noted,  arises  from 
failure  in  vocal  prayer. 

II.  Active  Mental  Prayer. — This  may  be  further 
divided  into  : 

a.  Ordinary  Mental  Prayer,  consisting  of  considera 
tions,  affections  and  acts  of  the  virtues,  petitions 
and  resolutions.  Under  this  heading  we  may 
place  four  Equivalents  of  Mental  Prayer — viz.  : 

1.  Contemplation  (not  to  be  confounded  with 
mystical  contemplation)  when  the  soul  sets 
before  it  some  mystery  or  event  in  the  gospels, 
pictures  it,  and  considers  the  interior  dis 
positions  of  the  persons  engaged  in  it,  as 
the  basis  of  mental  prayer. 

2.  Examen   by   way   of   meditation  :     when 
in  special  examen  the  soul  begins  by  con 
sidering  a  particular  sin  as  condemned,  its 
opposite  virtue  as  illustrated,  by  our  Lord 
or  the  Blessed  Virgin,  examines  itself  in 
comparison  with  this  example,  repudiates 
the  sin,  makes  acts  of  the  virtue,  etc. 

3.  Vocal    prayer    meditated — i.e.    the    Our 
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Father,  Magnificat,  or  some  other  prayer  said 
with  pauses  for  meditation,  suggested  by 
its  clauses. 

4.  Meditative  reading,  when  a  spiritual  book 
is  read  with  like  pauses  for  meditation. 

So  far  all  is  proper  to  the  purgative  way,  but  not  to  be 
discarded,  although  it  will  necessarily  alter  in  character, 
when  the  soul  advances  beyond  this  way. 

b.  Affective  Prayer. — In  this  the  element  of  con 
sideration,  prominent  in  ordinary  mental  prayer, 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  owing  to  the  action  of 
grace  on  the  faculties  in  the  illuminative  way — 
i.e.  the  intellectual  part  of  meditation  is  largely 
dispensed  with.     And  the  affective  element  be 
comes  correspondingly  prominent. 

c.  The    Prayer    of    Simplicity    (sometimes    called 
Active   Contemplation) .  —  This    is    practically 
affective  prayer  carried  a  stage  further  forward. 
In  it  the  soul  sets  herself  at  once  before  our  Lord, 
seeing  Him  with  a  clearness  of  spiritual  vision, 
and  falls  at  once  to  loving  converse  with  Him. 
Even  the  acts  of  the  affections  may  not  be 
sharply  distinguished  from  one  another :    the 
intellectual  process  involved  in  fixing  on  this 
or  that  act  not  being  called  into  operation. 

Here  the  soul  is  reaching  the  threshold  of  a  new 
region,  but  remains  still  in  the  illuminative  way. 

III.  Passive  Mental  Prayer,  or  Mystical  Contempla 
tion. 

This  is  what  St  Teresa  calls  the  "  Short  cut  to 
perfection."  Only  God  can  admit  the  soul  to  it 
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(cp.  St  Bernard,  quoted  above,  "  Let  Him  kiss  me  "). 
But  "  There  is  nothing  God  so  much  desires  as  to 
find  someone  on  whom  to  bestow  these  riches." 
(St  Teresa.) 

A  twofold  preparation  is  required  for  entrance  on 
this  prayer,  which  belongs  to  the  way  of  union. 

1.  Active,  on  the  part  of  the  soul,  consisting  of 
silence,  recollectedness,  continual  prayer,  mor 
tification  of  the  passions  (e.g.  of  curiosity,  etc.), 
and  the  especial  cultivation  of  simplicity.     In 
terior  peace  has  to  be  guarded  carefully. 

2.  Passive,  God's  part  of  the  preparation.     This 
consists  of   what   is  well  known  as   The  dark 
night  of  the  soul,  a  night  which  is  twofold  : 

(a)  The  night  of  the  senses,  or  passive  purification 
of  the  senses,  of  which  the  signs  are  : 

i.  Great  dryness  :  the  soul  "  cannot  find  rest 
or  comfort  anywhere."  (St  John  of  the 
Cross.) 

ii.  Powerlessness  of  the  mind  when  engaged 
in  prayer  :  great  difficulty  in  vocal  prayer  : 
ordinary  processes  of  mental  prayer  become 
impossible  :  vagueness  and  indistinctness. 
But  occasional  consolations  sometimes 
vouchsafed. 

iii.  A  delight  in  solitude,  waiting  upon  God : 
the  soul  has  no  desire  for  creatures,  or  in 
clination  to  seek  satisfaction  except  from 
God. 

iv.  Sharp  interior  temptations,  against  faith, 
hope,  God's  providence :  blasphemous 
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thoughts   invade   the   soul :    scruples   tor 
ment  it. 

These  temptations  are  often  the  transition  between 
the  first  and  second  night. 

v.  Trials  from  men  :  from  the  director  :  from 

good  people, 
vi.  Trials  of  sickness. 

All  these  are  to  effect  detachment  :  God  thus  purifies 
the  soul.  This  stage  of  passive  purification  of  the  senses 
generally  lasts  for  some  years. 

b.  The  night  of  the  spirit,  or  second  night,  or  passive 
purification  of  the  spirit. 

i.  In  this  stage  God  plunges  the  soul  into 
further  darkness  and  aridity.  He  com 
municates  to  it  such  vivid  lights  as  to  be  a 
pain,  dazzling  it  and  paralysing  the  opera 
tion  of  intellect  and  will  in  prayer. 

ii.  There  is  an  acute  realisation  of  God's 
greatness  and  the  soul's  own  nothingness  : 
His  holiness  and  its  sinfulness  :  a  contrast 
which  is  an  agony  to  the  soul. 

iii.  An  interior  crucifixion,  variously  mani 
fested  and  variously  described  by  the  great 
mystics,  "  the  tortures  of  love/'  "  the  wound 
of  love."  "The  soul  feels  that  God  is 
near  her,  and  that  He  is  calling  her  ;  fired, 
transported,  desperate  with  love,  she  almost 
dies  through  her  desire  of  seeing  Him  " 
(LEHODEY). 

From  this  dark  night  of  the  senses  the  soul  passes  to 
the  joy  of  passive  contemplation,  when  God  reveals 
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Himself  to  her  in  a  new  way,  gives  her  a  special  know 
ledge  of  Himself,  an  infused  knowledge,  admits  her  to  a 
special  union,  and  floods  her  with  interior  peace. 
There  are  four  degrees  of  this  state  : 

(1)  The  State  of  Quiet. — In  this  the  powers  of  the 
soul  are  still  left  free  and  distractions  are  still 
possible. 

(2)  Full  Union. — All  the  interior  powers  are  seized 
upon  and  the  soul  fully  occupied  with  God  :   the 
body  is  under  influence  but  still  free  to  act. 

(3)  Ecstasy,   or  Ecstatic   Union. — The   senses  are 
so  absorbed  that  communion  with  the  outside 
world  is  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  suspended. 

(4)  The  Spiritual  Marriage,  or  Transforming  Union. 
— In  this  stage,  the  highest  of  all,  ecstasies  are 
rare,  the  senses  are  purified  and  strengthened  : 
all  the  energies  are  absolutely  controlled  by  God. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  this  analysis  the  Sex 
Gradus  ad  Perfectionem,  signified  by  the  six  steps  to 
Solomon's  throne  enumerated  by  St  Bonaventura  (In- 
cendium  Amoris,  Cap.  II.  Sect.  3)  : 

i.  Suavitas,  ut  homo  addiscat  gust  are  quod  homo 
addiscat  gustare  quam  suavis  est  Dominus  .  .  . 
secundum  quod  dicitur  in  Psalmo  :  Reliquiae 
cogitationis  diem  festum  agent  tibi. 

ii.  Aviditas,  as  the  soul  grows  accustomed  to  the 
sweetness  of  the  Lord  and  conceives  a  growing 
hunger  which  nothing  else  can  satisfy,  clamans  et 
dicens  illud  Beati  Job :  Suspendium  elegit  anima 
mea  et  mortem  ossa  mea.  Et  illud  Psalmi :  Quemad- 
modum  desiderat  cervus  ad  fontes  aquarum,  etc. 
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iii.  Saturitas,  quae  oritur  ex  ipsa  aviditate.  Qui 
enim  vehementissime  Deum  desiderat,  et  sur- 
sum  fertur,  jam  omne  quod  deorsum  est  vertitur 
in  fastidium.  .  .  .  Unde  dicit  Sapiens,  Anima 
saturata  spernit  favum. 

iv.  Ebrietas  in  hoc  consistit,  quod  quis  tanto  amore 
diligat  Deum,  ut  jam  non  solum  fastidiat  solatium 
terrenum,  sed  etiam  delectetur  et  quaerat  tor- 
mentum  pro  solatio.  .  .  .  Unde  sicut  ebrius  seip- 
sum  denudat  sine  pudore,  et  sustinet  plagas  sine 
dolore,  sic  in  isto  intelligendum  est.  Unde  : 
Ibant  Apostoli  gaudentes  a  conspectu  concilii, 
quoniam  digni  habiti  sunt  pro  nomine  Jesu  con- 
tumeliam  pati. 

v.  Securitas,  quae  oritur  ex  ebrietate.  Ex  hoc 
enim  quod  anima  sentit  se  tantum  amare  Deum, 
quod  libenter  sustinet  propter  ipsum  omne 
damnum,  et  omne  opprobrium  ;  jam  foras  mit- 
titur  timor.  ...  In  hoc  gradu  erat  Apostolus, 
cum  dicebat :  Quis  nos  separabit,  etc. 

vi.  Plena  Tranquillitas,  per  quam  est  tanta  pax  et 
requies  in  animo,  ut  quodam  modo  sit  in  silentio, 
et  somno,  et  velut  in  area  Noe  collocata,  ut  nullo 
modo  perturbetur.  .  .  .  Quoniam  in  pace  factus  est 
locus  ejus. 

Impossibile  est  ad  istam  tranquillitatem  per- 
tingere,  nisi  per  charitatem.  Hac  autem  ac- 
quisita,  facillimum  est  homini  facere  omne  quod 
est  perfectionis,  sive  agere,  sive  pati,  sive  vivere, 
sive  mori. 
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FURTHER  TESTIMONY  OF  ANGLICAN  DIVINES 
TO  THE  NECESSITY  OF  THE  SACRAMENT 
OF  PENANCE. 

Cranmer  (in  an  article  on  Penitence  found  among  his 
papers  at  his  death,  corrected  by  him). — "  Auri 
cular  confession  ...  is  ...  very  useful  and  neces 
sary." 

Jeremy  Taylor.—  "  [If  any  be  sick  he  directs]  the  Curate 
of  the  parish,  or  his  own  confessor  (to  be  sent  for), 
for  he  that  is  the  ordinary  judge  ought  not  to  be 
passed  by  in  such  a  necessity." 

Dean  Comber. — "  It  appears  to  be  our  duty  to  confess 
our  sins  not  only  to  God  but  to  man  also,  especially 
to  the  elders  of  the  Church  .  .  .  And  this  was  so 
received  a  doctrine  in  the  primitive  times  that  the 
confession  of  sins  to  a  priest  in  case  of  a  troubled 
conscience  was  esteemed  an  apostolical  institu 
tion." 

Dr  Fiddes  (died  1725).—  "  Confession  is  under  certain 
*  circumstances  a  duty.  ...  It  seems  highly  requisite, 
if  not  absolutely  necessary,  to  all  true  penitents, 
where  the  Sacerdotal  Absolution  may  be  had,  that, 
as  it  is  a  means  that  God  has  appointed  for  the 
remission  of  sins,  it  ought  to  be  had  ;  and  that  he 
who  therefore  dies  without  thinking  himself  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  it,  or  in  contempt  of  it,  is  in  a 
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very  dangerous  state,  as  he  refuses  God's  pardon 
in  His  own  way  of  applying  it." 

Bishop  Home. — "  The  regenerate  spirit  of  a  Christian 
. . .  when  sick  or  wounded  by  sin,  must  be  recovered 
and  restored  by  godly  counsel  and  wholesome 
discipline  by  Penance  and  absolution  ...  by  the 
lawfully  and  regularly  appointed  delegates  and 
representatives  of  the  Physician  of  souls." 

In  Charles  the  First's  reign  a  discussion  took  place 
among  the  Heads  of  Colleges  at  Cambridge  in  reference 
to  a  sermon  by  one  Adams  which  affirmed  that  there 
was  no  salvation  without  confession,  and  that  con 
fession  was  as  necessary  to  salvation  as  baptism.  Such 
teaching  might  easily  have  been  condemned  without 
denying  the  theological  necessity  of  Penance.  The 
vice-chancellor,  indeed,  prepared  a  retractation.  But 
the  proposition  that  Adams  should  be  required  to  sign 
it  was  negatived  by  eight  to  five,  Cosin  being  in  the 
majority.  Cosin  maintained  that  the  Church  of  England 
nowhere  condemned  "  the  opinion  that  some  men  had 
of  the  necessity  of  confession,"  and  that  "  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  seemed  rather  to  give  a  man 
liberty  to  be  of  that  opinion  than  to  condemn  him  for 
it." 

A  like  sensation  is  recorded  to  have  been  caused  by 
Bishop  Andrewes  by  a  sermon  preached  at  Court  on 
30th  March  1600,  on  St  John  xx.  23.  Rowland  White, 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Sydney,  reports  him  as  teaching 
"  that  contrition  without  confession  and  absolution, 
and  deeds  worthy  of  repentance,  was  not  sufficient." 
The  sermon  is  extant  and  certainly  warrants  this  judg 
ment  of  it :  Dr  Andrewes  quoting  and  endorsing  the 
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passage  from  St  Augustine  quoted  at  the  head  of 
Chapter  II.  in  this  book. 

The  above  instances  are  quoted  from  two  papers  in  a 
collection  edited  by  Orby  Shipley,  entitled  The  Church 
and  the  World,  second  series  (Longmans,  1867)  :  one  of 
them  on  Private  Confession  and  Absolution  by  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Chambers,  the  other  on  A  Layman's  View  of 
Confession,  by  John  David  Chambers,  Recorder  of 
Salisbury. 
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NOW  READY 

The  BLESSED  VIRGIN  and  all  the 
COMPANY  of  HEAVEN 

By  Archdeacon  WIRGMAN,  D.D.,  D.C.L.  With  an  Intro 
duction  by  Canon  KNOX  LITTLE.  Paper  Cover,  Is. 
net;  post  free,  Is.  3d. ;  also  in  cloth,  post  free,  2s.  6d. 

GLORIOUS 

COMPREHENSIVENESS 

By  "AN  OXFORD  PRIEST."    Is.  net,  post  free,  Is.  3d. 
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CHRISTIAN  LITURGIES 

A  series  of  Christian  Liturgies  translated  from  the  original  languages  by 
competent  scholars,  and,  in  some  cases,  hitherto  inaccessible  to  English 
readers.  Each  volume  contains  an  Introduction,  giving  a  history  of  the 
Rite,  an  account  of  the  Vestments  of  the  Clergy,  and  of  the  Ornaments  of 
the  Church,  and  an  analysis  of  its  distinctive  features. 
The  books  are  printed  in  large  clear  type  on  a  specially  made  paper,  with 
•wide  margins,  the  ceremonial  directions  being  rubricated  throughout.  A 
suitable  binding  has  been  designed  for  the  Series  and  the  volumes  are  in 
post  quarto  size. 

The  Glasgow  Herald. — Messrs  Cope  andFenwick  have  earned  the  gratitude 
of  all  liturgiologists  in  this  country  by  the  publication  of  their  series  of 
Christian  Liturgies. 

The  price  of  each  volume  (unless  otherwise  stated)  is  55.  net. 
Or,  direct  from  the  Publishers,  post  free  55.  4d.  net. 

I.  THE  ARMENIAN  LITURGY 

This  Liturgy  is  said  to  date  from  the  First  Century,  and  to  have  been 
founded  on  that  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  On  account  of  its  antiquity, 
its  precious  characteristics,  the  beauty  and  richness  of  its  imagery,  this 
Liturgy  appeals  to  the  lover  of  Literature  no  less  than  to  the 
theologian. 

II.  THE  COPTIC  LITURGY 

The  particular  ritual  of  the  Egyptian  Christians  commands  special  interest 
in  view  of  the  remarkable  influence  which  it  has  had  over  the  destinies  of 
these  extraordinary  people,  who,  for  over  a  thousand  years,  in  the  face  of 
continued  insult  and  persecution,  have  retained  the  Christian  faith.  The 
Translation  is  by  the  late  Marquis  of  Bute. 

III.  THE  RUSSIAN  LITURGY 

The  Third  Volume  contains  the  Liturgy  of  the  Holy  Orthodox  Catholic 
Apostolic  (Greco-Russian)  Church,  compiled,  translated,  and  arranged 
from  the  old  Slavonic  Service  of  the  Russian  Church. 

IV.  THE  AMBROSIAN  LITURGY 

Translated  and  edited,  with    notes  and    introduction,   by    CUTHBERT 

ATCHLEY. 

Considerable  variety  of  opinion  has  existed  among  liturgical  writers  as  to 

the  proper  classification  of  the  Ambrosian  or  "  Milanese  "  Liturgy.     The 

use  of  the  Liturgy  is  confined  to  Milan,  where  it  owes  its  retention  to  the 

attachment  of  the  clergy  and  people  to  their  traditionary  rites  which  they 

derive  from  St  Ambrose. 
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V.  THE  MOZARABIC  LITUR  GY  [In preparation 
Translated  and  edited,  with  notes  and  introduction,  by  F.  C.  EELES, 
F.R.Hist.S.,  F.  S.A.Scot.  (Secretary  of  the  Alcuin  Club). 
This  was  the  national  Liturgy  of  the  Spanish  Church  until  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century,  when  the  Roman  Liturgy  was  imposed  upon  it.  Its  use, 
however,  lingered  on  until,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
anxious  to  prevent  it  becoming  quite  obsolete,  had  its  books  restored  and 
printed,  and  founded  a  college  of  priests  at  Toledo  to  perpetuate  its  use. 
It  survives  now  only  in  that  and  one  other  church  in  Spain.  Its  date  and 
origin  are  uncertain. 

VI.  THE  OLD  CATHOLIC  MISSAL  AND  RITUAL 

Large  Post  8vo,  320  pages,  bound  in  blue  cloth,  gilt,  6s.  net  ;  post  free 
from  Publishers,  6s.  4d. 

Bears  the  imprimatur  of  the  Most  Rev.  the  ARCHBISHOP  OF  UTRECHT. 
This  work  has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  English-speaking  Old  Catholic 
congregations  in  communion  with  the  Archiepiscopal  See  of  Utrecht. 
It   contains  the   Ordinary  and  Canon  of  the  Roman  Mass  in    English, 
Forms  for  the  Administration  of  the  Sacraments  for  conferring  the  minor 
and  major  Orders,  for  the  Consecration  of  Bishops,  for  the  Blessing  and 
Distribution  of  Palms  on  Palm  Sunday  and  of  Candles  on  Candlemas  Day, 
for  the  Pontifical  Consecration  of  the  Holy  Oils  on  Maundy  Thursday,  for 
Burials,  for  Benediction,  Proper  Introits,  Collects,  Epistles,  and  Gospels, 
etc.,  for  all  Sundays  and  Holy  Days  are  given. 
Spectator. — Will  interest  a  considerable  class  of  readers. 

VII.  THE  BYZANTINE  OFFICE 

Being  the  Office  for  the  Commemoration  of  the  Holy,  glory  and  all- 
praiseworthy  Apostles  and  Chief  Primates  Peter  and  Paul  on  Sunday,  the 
29th  June,  in  the  Years  of  Grace,  1880,  1959,  2054  and  2127,  Old  Style 
according  to  the  Byzantine  Rite,  compiled  out  of  the  Service  Books  of  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church,  with  a  bibliography,  a  preface  and  some  notes, 
by  JOHN  BANNERMAN  WAINEWRIGHT  (sometime  Scholar  of  the  two  St 
Mary  Winton  Colleges). 

The  present  translation  is  designed  to  show,  by  one  specific  example, 
how  the  Divine  Office  is  recited  in  any  large  monastery,  where  the 
Byzantine  Rite  is  followed,  whether  the  same  be  Uniate  or  Orthodox. 
The  translator  deals  in  his  preface  with  (i)  The  Eight  Modes;  (2)  the 
Service  Books ;  (3)  the  obligation  to  the  recitation  of  the  Divine  Office ; 
(4)  the  structure  of  a  Byzantine  Church  ;  and  (5)  the  Vestments  used  at 
Vespers  and  Lauds. 

No  such  work  has  hitherto  been  issued  in  England,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
it  will  prove  of  value  not  only  to  those  who  pray  for  the  Re-union  of  the 
East  with  the  West  under  the  Apostolic  See,  but  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  principal  religious  system  of  the  Nearer  East. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt,  53.  net ;  post  free,  53.  4d.  net. 

Scotsman. — Clerical  readers  will  give  a  welcome  to  this  admirably  made  translation 
with  its  instructive  preface  and  notes. 
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MANUAL  OF  OCCASIONAL  OFFICES 

For  the  use  of  the  Clergy.  With  Primitive  Collects,  Formulae,  Tables, 
and  Lists.  Compiled  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  SAYWELL  (Vicar  of  St.  Paul's, 
Stanningley).  Crown  8vo,  black  cloth,  300  pages,  45.  net;  post  free 
from  Publishers,  43.  3d. 

Peterborough  Diocesan  Magazine.— This  is  a  helpful  compilation  especially  for 
those  in  large  parishes.  Scarcely  anything  conceivable  is  omitted,  the  forms  supplied 
ranging  from  a  Guild  Office  to  forms  of  ascription  at  the  close  of  the  sermon. 

Yorkshire  Post. — Some  of  the  Offices  are  already  in  use,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Bishop,  in  the  Diocese  of  Ripon.  Whilst  designed  to  meet  modern  needs,  they  are 
as  far  as  possible  drawn  from  primitive  sources,  and  consistently  reach  after  the  ideals 
of  beauty  and  reverence  that  the  Prayer  Book  sets. 

THE  ABYSSINIAN  CHURCH 

Crown  8vo,  paper,  is.  6d.  net ;  post  free,  is.  8d. 

The  Abyssinian  Church  is  so  little  known  in  this  country  that 
Archdeacon  Dowling's  little  book  will  be  welcomed  by  all  interested  in 
the  history  and  present  condition  of  Christianity.  The  Church  is  a 
singularly  interesting  one.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  to  a  certain  extent 
what  we  should  call  "barbaric,"  presenting  us  with  a  picture  of  what 
the  Church  was  like  in  many  parts  of  the  non- Roman  world  in  the  early 
days  of  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  alone  in  middle  Africa  and 
Arabia  it  has  held  its  own  against  the  advancing  tide  of  Mohammedanism. 

BENEDICTION  OF  THE  BLESSED  SACRAMENT 

By  "  SCRUTATOR."    Post  free,  3d. 

SOCIALISTIC  FALLACIES 

An  English  translation  containing  preface  specially  written  for  this 
edition  by  YVES  GUYOT.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  net ;  post  free,  6s.  4d. 

THE  JEW  AND  HUMAN  SACRIFICE 

By  HERMANN  L.  STRACK,  D.D.,  Ph.D.  (Regius  Professor  of  Theology 
at  the  University  of  Berlin).  Royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  los.  net ;  post  free 
from  the  Publishers,  los.  6d. 

Spectator. — It  is  much  more  than  an  examination  of  this  particular  fiction ;  it 
examines  the  whole  subject  of  superstitions  connected  with  the  use  of  blood. 

Saturday  Review. — It  will  take  its  place  among  learned  contributions  to  the 
science  of  comparative  religion.  .  .  .  On  the  Continent  the  calumny  is  still  widely 
believed ;  and  in  thus  publicly  refuting  it  he  has  stood  up  boldly  for  the  cause  of  truth 
and  righteousness. 

Westminster  Gazette. — Professor  Strack  shows  that  there  is  a  real  superstition  which 
sees  in  human  blood  a  mysterious  efficacy  for  the  cure  of  disease,  mental  and  bodily, 
for  safeguarding  against  danger,  for  the  discovery  of  treasure,  and  like  objects.  .  .  . 
The  story  of  the  "Blood  Superstition"  is  as  horrible  and  as  strange  as  any  that  has 
ever  been  told.  No  fiction  has  ever  ventured  on  anything  like  it.  ...  If  someone 
should  ask,  "  Was  all  this  necessary?  "  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  the  question.  .  .  . 
Such  things  cannot  be  passed  over. 

Jewish  Chronicle.— The  book  deserves  the  fullest  encouragement,  and  the  enterprise 
should  be  rewarded  by  a  large  sale.  .  .  .  Professor  Strack  may  rest  secure  in  the 
feeling  that  what  he  has  done  is  a  deed  written  on  the  eternal  roll  of  fame.  Not  only 
Jews,  but  also  Christians,  have  cause  for  gratitude  to  him.  He  has  vindicated  the 
conscience  of  Europe. 
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